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PATRIOTISM * 


By FRANKLIN H. GmppINcs 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


I well remember the first time that I saw patriotism called in question 
in print. I had never heard it called in question by a speaker. This 
was fifty years ago. Reading, in early numbers of the Popular Science 
Monthly, installments of a fascinating book, The Study of Sociology, 
by Herbert Spencer, I encountered a chapter entitled “The Bias of 
Patriotism.” 

It started off with a statement that the sentiment, “My country right 
or wrong” (which Spencer, with delightful British naiveté, said was 
often uttered on the other side of the Atlantic, meaning in the United 
States, and sometimes even in the House of Commons), was a sentiment 
which, if believed in and carried into action, forbade and prevented a 
sober, unprejudiced study of society. However, in the next paragraph 
Mr. Spencer told us that although so extreme an expression of patriotism 
as the one which he had quoted would stand in the way of scientific 
judgment, it was necessary, nevertheless, for the scientific student of 
society to remember that patriotism is requisite for human development. 
We cannot get on without the scheme of things which we call society, 
and we cannot have society without patriotism. In other words, if we 
cut out patriotism we cut out everything that man has lived for from 
the beginning. Expanding the argument, Mr. Spencer showed in detail 
the mischief that arises out of the bias of patriotism, and then, facing 
about, he exposed in like detail and clarity the mischief that arises out 
of the bias of anti-patriotism. 

Often since 1914, I have wished that I could persuade friends and 
acquaintances who have displayed concern lest we should be depraved 
by patriotism but have failed to see the evils of anti-patriotism, to read 
this sane chapter of The Study of Sociology. 

I returned to it myself the other day thinking about this talk, and 
discovered that Mr. Spencer had not only anticipated the manifestations 

*A stenographic report of an address before the students of Teachers College in the 


Horace Mann Auditorium, November Wi: 1924. The third of a series of addresses on 
the occasion of American Education eek. 
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of patriotic and anti-patriotic passion which have divided and distressed 
us for ten years, but also with penetrating insight had hit upon the 
explanations of them which our Freudian psychologists presume to think 
almost uniquely original. ‘The inferiority complex,” “rationalization,” 
“escape,” and “compensation” are not the words that Spencer uses, 
but they are facts against which he warns us. 

The time has come, I think, when we should try to put ourselves on 
guard against them. We shall not think or feel sanely about patriotism 
until we do. There were people who believed that interest in patriotism 
would subside when the war ceased. Obviously, that has not hap- 
pened. We continue to argue about it in an excited way. The pacifists 
go on identifying patriotism with militarism, and preparedness with war 
psychology. The super-patriots who are afraid of world courts and 
leagues of nations go on admonishing us to prepare for Armageddon. 
This hyperesthesia would be regrettable if it affected politics only. 
When it affects education also, it becomes deplorable. 

It was not necessary for the newspapers to remind us who teach that 
an effort to identify Education Week with a program of patriotism 
might have dynamite in it. We knew that; but knowing, we were not 
alarmed by the possibility. History and psychology have done some- 
thing for us. What we are concerned about is the fact that we can 
never for a moment relax our efforts to keep education in the realms 
of calm. We understand all too well that education is unconsciously 
biased by-~ beliefs and obsessions which hold great masses of human 
beings together in emotional solidarities, and that among such beliefs 
and obsessions not any are more remorseless in their drive than those 
which are engendered by war. Speaking in broad terms, it is not by 
argumentation, it is not even by a presentation of facts, that multi- 
tudes are aligned for or against preparedness. No multitude could 
tell us, if it tried, why it believes (when it does) that preparedness 
makes for war, or why, on the contrary, it believes (when it does) that 
preparedness safeguards us against war. Nor could any multitude tell 
us why it believes or does not believe that internationalism is dangerous, 
or that nationalism is primal egoism grown monstrous. What we must 
not forget is that these states of mass-mindedness not only color edu- 
cation, but also ultimately direct it unless we can combat them. This 
has always happened and it always will. It has happened in times of 
superheated religious controversy. It has happened in days of revolu- 
tion. It happens in revivals of Puritanism. It happens, above all, 
when men get overwrought by such discussions as the world is most 
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interested in to-day. Therefore, it is imperative that we should deter- 
mine our own attitudes, clarify our ideas, and decide what our real con- 
victions are in regard to patriotism. 

Let me then call attention to certain aspects of patriotism which are 
important for us who teach. For the present we will forget the polli- 
ticians and not attempt to render judgment upon the views and plans 
of statesmen. 

We will begin with the primary and most obstinate one. Whether 
we like it or not, patriotism is a human fact. It is here, and here to 
stay. No fear of it, no propaganda, not even a religious drive against 
it, will rid us of it. 

But why? you ask, and I answer, Because all things in the uni- 
verse, including ourselves, are made up of lesser things: they are 
aggregations. All living bodies, from infusoria to empires, are com- 
posite. They are not homogeneous and uniform masses of protoplasm, 
instincts and ideas. Our bodies are made up of organs, these of tissues. 
Tissues are made up of cells, cells of lesser bodies resolvable into 
molecules, molecules of atoms, and atoms of electrons. And in respect 
of such compositeness human society is no exception to the rule. There 
is no international society that is not made up of empires and nations. 
There is no nation that is not made up of federated states, as our own 
nation is, or of departments or provinces, as France is, or of remnants 
of old kingdoms, as Great Britain is; and there is no regional group 
that is not made up of cities, towns and: hamlets. Naturally and in- 
evitably it follows that there can be no such thing as a normal function- 
ing of the great aggregations (with resulting happiness) unless the 
component groups of which they are made up are normally made up 
and are functioning rightly. There will never be a comprehensive 
human society and a sound internationalism without vigorously func- 
tioning nations, animated by patriotism. There will never be energetic, 
progressive nations and enlightened patriotism without flourishing cities 
and towns\ honest and efficient local government, and civic sense; and 
notwithstayding certain aberrations of thought which just now are more 
or less the mode, we have no reason to expect that we can maintain 
a sound community life without a wholesome and happy family life. 
Patriotism, ten, is a part and a feature of a scheme of things. It came 
by evolution‘and is no more likely to drop out of the human cosmos 
than religion is or speech is. 

How did it come? How did nations arise, and with them patriotism? 
These questions direct our attention upon a second aspect of patriotism 
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which has significance for us who teach. Mankind has always been 
making social and societal experiments. In particular it has been com- 
bining small social groups and small societies into bigger ones, and 
these into yet bigger. There was a time when the largest organizations 
of human beings were such petty hordes and tribes as those which live 
at Tierra del Fuego, or in the far Arctic North, or in the interior of 
Ceylon, or in the jungles of the Amazon or the Orinoco. But out of 
such were evolved federations of tribes, city-states, national states and 
empires. As this process has gone on there has developed and been 
manifested an intense interest in the latest achievement. The biggest 
thing in the way of political organization has always claimed and 
usually has enlisted, sooner or later, a super-loyalty. Of course not at 
first, and of course not of all persons. Individuals and groups have 
clung with affection to the folk-ways and institutions of the smaller and 
older entities, and have sorrowed over what they have felt to be a loss 
of local self-determination. This fact, as we know, has been one of the 
deepest and most fateful influences in our own American history. But 
in the long run the larger interest has triumphed over the smaller 
for two reasons: one, because society is an agency for safeguarding and 
ameliorating human life. It is a vigilance committee, a provider of 
opportunity, an employment agency, an insurance company; and in the 
long run the bigger it is, as a usual thing, the more efficiently it func- 
tions. How big it should be in order to function to the best advantage 
is determined by such circumstantial matters as knowledge and means 
of communication and of transportation, and by such biological facts as 
birth rates and death rates. The second reason why the comprehensive 
political organization has usually become more interesting and impor- 
tant to its population than the smaller, older, component organizations 
is that the bigger one has shown itself more competent to deal with 
such perplexities as those that arise in connection with the migrations 
of human beings from place to place. 

These perplexities began to make trouble when the necessity arose 
to find a broader basis for social organization than blood kinship 
afforded. When tribal communities became towns, and strangers 
flocked to them as artisans and traders, a sharp line was drawn between 
families of the blood, the patricians who became an aristocracy, and 
the rabble of aliens who became the plebeian populace. The situation 
was fraught with danger, and it presented also great economic difficul- 
ties. The town could not go on indefinitely exempting prosperous 
aliens from taxation and military service. Yet there were strong 
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prejudices in the way of adr\jitting them under any pretext or disguise 
into the kinship system. Ligtle by little they were given security as 
traders; commercial rights whre conceded, but rights of intermarriage 
were withheld. It was many génerations after all other rights had been 
conferred before intermarriage}was tolerated. Most obstinate of all, 
perhaps, were religious prejudices. How could new-comers be admitted 
to the worship of the tribal deities? Yet a way to resolve all perplexi- 
ties was worked out in the long run by trial and error. The foreign- 
born people were not admitted to the old religious rites of the tribes, 
but, aliens as they were, they discovered that besides family, gentile and 
tribal deities the aristocrats had local deities. There were sacred moun- 
tains, sacred rivers and springs, an¥ other holy places. To these the 
aliens might resort, and they did. At the shrines of local gods, the 
gods of mountains and hills and streams, they could worship. 

And then what happened? As g@erations came and went there 
grew up the love of place; love of the place where one lived and 
worked and worshipped, appreciation of its opportunities, reverence for 
its local deities and shrines. Can we dowbt that here was the origin of 
love of country? It became the most sacred love that men knew. It 
was destined to become one of the most deeply rooted things in the 
cultural history of mankind. It was the beginning of patriotism, and 
it became patriotism in the fullest meaning of the word when, by the 
simple device of adoption, aliens were skcstioo’ and so taken into 
citizenship. Those who lived within the bougdaries of a bit of territory 
or region occupied by a tribe, or part of fo. were counted, for 
purposes of political organization, as members of that tribe. So they 
became full citizens and patriots. 

There are implications of this ancient happening which give us a 
third aspect of patriotism which we must now consider. 

During the war, and immediately after, it was common to hear per- 
sons of pacifist leanings or longings talking about war psychology, and 
it appeared that the core of war psychology was herd-mindedness. A 
book on Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War had great vogue. 
Perhaps the author did not intend specifically to teach that all pa- 
triotism is herd-mindedness, and that all herd-mincedness is instinct, 
but that it what our anti-patriots got out of it. 

Worse nonsense was never babbled. Whatever factors of instinct 
there may be in human behavior, their réle is relatifely insignificant 
by comparison with the part they play in the behavior }f animals, and 
even among animals instinct is supplemented by those§{behavior pat- 
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terns which have been learned, and which we call habits. Human 
beings have also ideas, which are reflected upon and combined in proc- 
esses of thought and accumulations of knowledge. The most primitive 
hordes have these acquisitions. They have gotten far beyond the men- 
tality of a nest of hornets, a hill of ants, or a herd of wild asses in the 
wilderness. What is more, they and the tribal organizations that devel- 
oped out of them had evolved from their ideas and their habits a com- 
plicated lot of folk-ways or customs, and it was not until even these 
proved inadequate for the carrying on of a societal life which was be- 
coming complicated that the need of something broader and more 
flexible than folk-ways arose, and that patriotism appeared. Patriotism, 
therefore, is not instinct, it is not herd-mindedness; it never was and 
it never could have been. It is not even habit or custom. It is pre- 
cisely the thing that arose and developed when custom broke down, 
just as habit, the stuff of custom, had appeared when mere instinct be- 
came inadequate. When aliens began to dwell with men who socially 
cohered as kinsmen, a way had to be provided to assimilate the stranger. 
That way was not found or developed out of herd-mindedness. It was 
not extracted from habit. It was found by reflection. It was worked out 
in terms of ideas. It was developed as a plan, and those ideas and that 
plan were born of patriotism: the love of dwelling place and of country. 

Back of all plans in human affairs, somewhere between the first vague 
idea of an experiment and the final working scheme, are reasons; and 
these, if effective, are in the nature of practical considerations. What 
considerations underlay the plan which actually was adopted for in- 
corporating aliens into a body politic? They were not reminiscent. 
To hand over to strangers matters of sacredly cherished tradition was 
the last thing contemplated. The exigency was present and future. It 
was necessary to create working relations for to-day and to-morrow. It 
was not to save an Athens or a Rome that had been, but to create a 
greater Athens and a greater Rome to be, that the experiment of incor- 
porating a miscellaneous populace was tried. 

And here is disclosed yet one more, and perhaps the most significant 
for America, of all the aspects of patriotism. We have a lot of people 
in the United States, a few millions of them it would appear, who seem 
to think that the way to make our immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe and elsewhere into good Americans is to interest them 
in Plymouth Rock and the Boston Tea Party, and when these prospec- 
tive citizens fail to take kindly to that idea its proponents begin to dis- 
criminate between one hundred per cent Americans, always meaning 
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themselves, and all others. Americanization will not proceed on that 
line. It will succeed only as it looks to the future and helps our un- 
assimilated elements to become competent to play a worthy part in 
an America yet to be. The true one hundred per cent American is not 
the man who derives his credentials from great-grandparents and 
remoter ancestors who came here among the earlier immigrants, but 
rather he who, whatever his origin, is doing what he can to make 
America from this time on a better America. 

Thus far I have spoken of the nature of patriotism, and have under- 
taken to justify it by letting it appear as it is, in its own right after __ 
misapprehensions of it are stripped away. It is that love of country 
which arose through experiences largely religious and sacred at first, 
and which proved to be strong enough to bind together in a body 
politic miscellaneous human elements, aristocratic and plebeian, when 
the exclusiveness of kinship and the rigidity of custom broke down. It 
has survived and shown itself sufficient to bind together yet more 
miscellaneous elements and more varied interests, composing and con-_ 
stituting that great going concern, the modern nation. 

But now we have to ask, Has the day come when we should begin to 
plan for a yet wider and more ultimate organization of mankind, and 
to foster an international-mindedness? The answer which the student 
of society is obliged to give, who knows something of its nature and has 
read the story of its evolution, is a qualified “Yes.” Let us advance 
cautiously in the direction of internationalism, but only as we can build 
nations into it, preserving their integrity, and only as we can keep alive 
patriotism, without which international-mindedness can no more be 
vital than patriotism could have been vital after multiplying city-states 
combined in nations, if it had not been fed by love of province, town 
and hamlet, and native heath. Not only all this is true, but also it is 
certainly true that we can have no international organization of man- 
kind which will be more than a name or a pretense until we are able 
without injustice or irritation to codrdinate not only the political but 
also the economic, the religious, the scientific and the good-will in- 
terests of all mankind. That will not be done in a day, and, until it is 
done, the nation will remain our largest and most efficient working 
organization, and patriotism will be its soul. 

What is our part as Americans and as teachers in safeguarding and 
ennobling our nation, in sustaining and exalting our patriotism? I think 
that we have a duty to perform and that it calls for courage. This 
American people to which we belong, and of which we are, is living 
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well in a material way, but not as well as it should in an intellectual 
and idealistic way. Our patriotism is not all that we should wish it to 
be, in amount or in quality. 

Patriotism, we need to learn, is not salesmanship. If one travels 
about Europe on routes where one encounters American tourists and 
hears them talk, one can hardly fail to discover that most of them 
believe that they ought to improve every opportunity to “‘sell’”’ America. 
The salesmanship idea is obviously ingrained in them, so deeply in- 
grained that they no longer question that the chief end of man is to sell 
something; and the Rotary Club has taught them that patriotism, 
making itself practical and businesslike, should sell America at home 
and throughout the world. The purpose is laudable, but the concep- 
tion is a mongrel thought and the method fails. Patriotism is a bigger 
and more serious thing than salesmanship, and it is a different thing. 

The Yankee horse-trader, familiar in American literature, never sup- 
posed that it was a religious or civic or other duty to call a purchaser’s 
attention to the infirmities of a horse offered for sale. He may never 
have heard the phrase caveat emptor, but he apprehended the idea. In 
the salesmanship concept of patriotism we find the idea enlarged and 
applied to other things than merchantable goods. You are to boost 
your town and boost your country. You are to “sell” them. Therefore 
—let the buyer beware—you are not to call attention in your writings 
or speeches or otherwise, to things American which are not quite right. 
If, for example, you happen to know that, according to the investiga- 
tions conducted by the American Bar Association, America is the most 
murderous nation in the world, you are to maintain a discreet silence. 
If you happen to know that professionalized crime has become one of 
our most attractive and profitable gainful occupations, rivalling the 
agricultural and mechanical industries, you are to hold your tongue. 
If you are humiliated by the riot of graft, by lawless ways of coercing 
neighbors, by legislative censorings of science and history, you are to 
remember that patriotism is salesmanship. 

Happily, the teachers of this country will never accept this conception 
of patriotism nor bow to its admonitions. They will continue to look 
for facts, to face them, and to tell the truth about them. They will con- 
tinue to believe that patriotism calls for honor and disinterestedness, 
and for realistic rather than fantastic and wishful thinking; and they 
will go on loving their country well enough to make whatever sacrifices 
may be necessary to put an end to wrongs and wickedness that to-day 
are its national sorrow and its national disgrace. 




















THE TEACHER: THE GUIDING INFLUENCE 
TO FUTURE AMERICANS * 


By O.tve M. Jones 


Principal of Public School 120 and Annexes, and President of the 
National Education Association 


Two or three days after I received Dean Russell’s letter, extending 
to me the high honor of addressing the Teachers College student body 
during American Education Week, I read several articles in The Forum. 
All of them pointed to the need of a new view of education and with 
it to the need of a new emphasis on a new and conscious respect for 
the teacher. Not one of these articles mentioned either education or 
the teacher, and their writers probably never dreamed that a mere 
teacher would dare to assert that her group carries the key to the 
problems they present for solution. 

Yet, it is with this claim that I come before you to-day, and that in 
spite of the underlying pessimism with which each of these writers 
wrote of the difficulties confronting future Americans. One of the 
writers, G. Studdert Kennedy, states three of these problems so clearly 
that I quote him: “How can we secure real religious education, ade- 
quate and untainted supplies of public information, and the democratic 
control of concentrated capital? Unless we solve these problems, 
democracy, like Pilgrim, will come in its progress to the dungeon of 
Giant Despair.” 

Mr. Kennedy says he does not like his own association of democracy 
with despair, and I do not believe that the association is a true one. 
Tested by the experiment in free word association which brought to 
him “despair” in association with “democracy,” my mind gives the 
word “dauntless.” It is thus I view the teacher—the dauntless 
leader to democracy. Nor are my words idly chosen, for I mean 
to say that it is to democracy that the teacher leads. The problems 
stated are not problems of a completed democracy, but obstructions 
in the way to our arrival at democracy. The teacher is the leader, 
for just in so far as the teacher sees clearly the fundamental, 
separable relationship of his work of teaching to the conduct of 

* An address before the students of Teachers College in the Horace Mann Auditorium, 


November 18, 1924. The second of a series of addresses on the occasion of American 
Education Week. 
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future Americans so will the arrival of democracy be hastened. And 
the true teacher is always dauntless, full of an unconquerable courage 
and faith, working for results seldom seen and never shared. 

This is not the first, nor even the second time, that I have stated 
my faith in the teacher as the guiding influence to future Americans. 
I hope you note I am always saying the teacher, and not education. 
When we say education, we are too apt to mean subject matter, 
abstract principles, content, methods. While I hold all these phases 
of education in the highest respect, it is the teacher, the worker, upon 
whom education depends for its successful fruition, and the influence 
of education can rise no higher and be no more lasting than the de- 
gree in which the teacher expresses that influence. 

I am reminded of a recent wordy struggle with workers in certain 
institutions for the care of various types of handicapped children. 
The equipment was satisfactory, the medical care was ample, and 
the provisions for food and recreation good. But the teaching was 
very poor, and the unfortunate children in these institutions left 
with their physical handicaps removed only to encounter a new handicap 
in their insufficient training for an occupation or for social contact 
and citizenship. Efforts to improve the teaching met opposition 
from the institution authorities, who seemed to feel that given books, 
and ability to keep order, and orders from the State Department of 
Education about what to make the children study, anybody could 
teach. Do books on medicine, instruments, and anesthetics make a 
surgeon? It is not these essential factors, but the skilled surgeon’s 
hands that make a successful operation. It is not the materials of 
education, but the wise and consecrated teacher that makes education 
the hope of democracy. 

I believe that God himself is behind our democracy, and that He is 
giving us teachers the chance to be the greatest instruments of prog- 
ress that civilization has ever known. I believe that we are becoming 
conscious that our democratic ideals must fail without free and 
equally distributed opportunity for education: education so planned 
and adapted that it gives freely to every child in America an equal 
opportunity to develop his native capacities and aptitudes so as to 
make him both a useful and happy citizen and an intelligent voter; 
education that provides to every boy and girl the possibility of free 
advancement to the highest type of education which their gifts per- 
mit; education that gives no subsidies to schemes of education par- 
tisan in character, whether the partisanship be of race, of creed, or 
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of station in life; education that has for its definite and specific aim 
the training of a citizenship consecrated to the development and 
preservation of American aims as set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence and in the Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

On the teacher’s consecration to this ideal of American education 
rests the solution to the three problems Mr. Kennedy presented in 
The Forum and to other problems which are related to or resultant 
from them. Believing this, we come to a new respect for the teacher, 
and we realize that ours is a vocation to which the call must be as 
real and as inspiring as that which the preacher believes is his. Believ- 
ing this, we must see to it that every teacher enters upon our high calling 
prepared for its duties and its daily common tasks, as well as for its 
more congenial or out-reaching opportunities. Believing this, we find 
a reason for professional organization by means of which we teachers 
can stand unitedly in defense of the American ideal of education and 
thus of American democracy. 

With such a recognition of the teacher as the guiding influence to 
future Americans comes inevitably the need for national recognition 
of the teacher in the counsels of the government. Years ago the 
American republic became constrained to recognize the struggles of 
labor, agriculture, and commerce, and for its own self-preservation to 
extend an invitation to each of these great industries to enter the 
President’s Cabinet and share in his counsels and in his efforts to 
guide democracy away from the economic chaos sure to result with- 
out the authority and assistance of the Federal government. 

An opponent of similar recognition of the teacher grants the need 
of those extensions of the President’s Cabinet as “practical situations 
that had arisen in the course of the Nation’s development.” How 
can he fail to see that to-day a practical situation has arisen in a later 
course of the Nation’s development? This new practical situation can- 
not be met by laws regulating capital and labor, for all such laws ignore 
the American middle-class man already restless,—the American Fas- 
cismo, as another article in The Forum calls him. This new practical 
situation cannot be met by exhortation from pulpits, for exhortations 
from some pulpits but augment the threat to democracy by their lack of 
religious freedom or by their mixture of clerical with political power. 
This new practical situation demands the advice of those who by edu- 
cation can weld into a law-abiding, self-respecting, self-controlled citi- 
zenship, a people no longer homogeneous as in Colonial days, but diverse 
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in language, customs, and inherited traditions, yet living under new con- 
ditions where telephone, radio, and airplane have annihilated natural 
and artificial boundaries between states and between sections. 

Already there have arisen groups who have attempted to meet 
this practical situation in an extra-governmental way, often selfish 
and insincere, seldom heedful of future Americans or of the truer 
interests of democracy. I refer to the paid propagandists as one 
group, the street orators in our big cities as another group, and the 
whispering campaigns which have recently been more effective than 
newspapers or laws. Attention paid to these methods of meeting the 
new need is but an unconscious groping after genuine instruction and 
permits false prophets and false teachers to take the place which 
should be filled by due recognition of education and of educators in 
the government itself. 

We are told that a “National need must be met by a national 
effort—the people acting with substantial uniformity and singleness 
of purpose through their state and local governments and through 
their activities in the sphere of liberty. If that substantial uniform- 
ity and singleness of purpose can only be had by force and that the 
force of the Federal government, then they ought not to be had at 
all.” The writer of these words intends them to apply as argument 
against the Child Labor Amendment, the Education Bill, and prob- 
ably all similar legislation for all time. Yet, curiously, he overlooks 
the fact that measured by the very standard he sets up, the Child 
. Labor Amendment and the Education Bill would both be justified as 
national expressions of what the several states have already voiced, 
and as seeking that national expression merely as a means of saving 
the majority from the domination of a minority that refuses to con- 
form and thus endangers national existence and democratic princi- 
ples, requiring the force of the Federal government as the force of 
the Federal government was required to establish and preserve that 
national existence when threatened by secession in 1861. 

Most of those who instigated the cry of “States Rights” against 
the Child Labor Amendment and an accusation of intended Federal 
control against the Education Bill are insincere and historically in- 
correct, and merely seek to madden popular feeling by appeal to 
fears characteristically American in order to cover their true reasons, 
which they dare not assert. 

University presidents are not going to tell the public that they 
fear the growth of popular education which may develop great local 
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and state universities and endanger their own power to secure great 
endowments or dominate educational thought. Neither university 
presidents nor superintendents of schools are going to tell the public 
that their boards of directors, regents, commissioners, and the like, are 
big taxpayers, representing capital and interests antagonistic to the 
cost of popular education, and that their jobs are in danger if they 
support the Education Bill. No governing board in any foundation, 
church, organization or what not, desirous of maintaining its own 
control, at whatever cost to the American democracy, is going to 
confess that it fears the effect and competition of widespread, 
efficient, popular education. No man is going to confess that he 
knows he can never be a Secretary of Education and is dog in the 
manger enough to try to prevent the honor coming to some other 
man named or unnamed. No man wants to face the public with an 
acknowledgment that his income is drawn from factories and can- 
neries where children labor and where little children sit on the floor 
beside their mothers who work in the factories because the schools 
are closed most of the year and have inadequate teaching at best. 

Yes, these are the real motives and acts which the Recording 
Angel is writing next the names of many men and organizations who 
are to-day deluding the people with bogies and misrepresentation,— 
of Federal control, local autonomy, teachers’ bonuses, new revolu- 
tions, and assaults upon the Constitution. 

The argument that either the Child Labor Amendment or the 
Education Bill will weaken the Constitution or that it is a departure 
from local self-government rests upon a curious fallacy. This fallacy 
lies in a failure to comprehend the real motives that actuated the 
makers of the Constitution when they found it so difficult to get 
together for common action. It was not common action which they 
feared. There is no threat to the most savage individualism in 
common action. What they feared was the dominance of one in- 
dividual or of one individual group over the rest. That fear re- 
moved, common action became possible and desirable. The ends 
sought by the Education Bill are not a new revolution or an assault 
upon the Constitution, but a new and conscious progress toward the 
highest development of common action, by education so general and 
so efficient that not capital nor labor nor Fascismo can dominate; 
that national integrity and not personal ambitions nor financial gains 
will guide legislative action and individual vote; that there will be 
no more solid Souths, or radical Northwests, or cities of alien majori- 
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ties, forming blocs for individual dominance and destructive or that 
common action by which alone democracy can succeed or America 
be a nation. 

These are ends which can be brought about only by education ex- 
pressed in terms of the worker in the field of education and evidenced 
by governmental recognition of the counsel of the educator. They 
strengthen the Constitution; they do not weaken it. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the bogey of Federal control. A reading 
of the Education Bill will show that the bill leaves the state completely 
in control. It simply demands that the state do two things if it is to 
share in any benefits—first, establish schools, and, second, keep them 
open a minimum term. 

As to that other bogey, that the Education Bill provides for a 
teachers’ bonus, I am sorry to have to say it, but it is false. In this 
connection I might quote the following from the proceedings of the 
N. E. A., Washington, June 30, 1924: 

Miss Hamilton, of Denver, Colorado: Is it true, as charged by 
Dr. Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation, that the Education Bill 
should be considered as a teachers’ bonus bill? 

Dr. Strayer: Did you get the question? Is it true, as charged by 
Dr. Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation, that the Education Bill 
is a bill to boost teachers’ salaries, and should be called a “teachers’ 
bonus bill”? Well, let us see. It is true that the money appropri- 
ated by the Federal government, by the terms of the bill can not 
be used for buildings or equipment or the payment of debts or in- 
terest thereon, or any such purpose. It, therefore, must be money 
paid in salaries to teachers—that is, for instruction. All right. If 
the 54 per cent of teachers in the elementary schools of the United 
States were to have standard training, do you believe it would cost 
more to hire them than it does to hire the boys and girls without 
training? If you do, then you know that such moneys if appropri- 
ated would result in raising the standard of the teachers hired, and 
probably would not make a dollar’s difference in the salary of any- 
one of you here present. 

It is utterly unfair to propose that any part of the moneys appro- 
priated by the bill would have any effect upon the salary of any 
qualified teacher to-day. It has never been claimed for the bill, and 
certainly could not happen, because the purpose of the bill is to 
stimulate this nation to do a better job, to stimulate this nation to 
undertake responsibilities which it has not yet assumed, and the 
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salaries paid would be paid either to teachers better qualified or to 
teachers not now in the service. 

A superintendent said to me the other day that the position of 
Secretary would be a political appointment with a changing policy 
in each administration and that the resultant political effect in 
schools would be bad. Well, I did not know how to answer him, but 
I’ve found out since. Maybe some of you may meet him and so I 
tell you the answer: 

1. The secretaries of agriculture, labor, and commerce have 
always been recognized and respected authorities in their separate 
fields. 

2. The first secretary of agriculture held office sixteen years. 

3. President Coolidge is now seeking the advice of farmers and 
farm organizations before appointing a secretary of agriculture. 

4. Few changes of any importance in the personnel of these de- 
partments have ever occurred with changing administrations. The 
stability of the work depends upon the personnel, even though the 
secretary may inaugurate one or two new policies. 

5. The American government is still a party government. That 
means party responsibility. 

6. With the increase in efficient education will come a removal of 
the illiterate vote and expression of popular will restraining political 
parties more and more from partisan action. 

I shall say no more about the Education Bill for I haven’t time. 
I urge you to familiarize yourself with it and accept no more hearsay 
evidence. Write to the Washington office of the N. E. A. and ask 
for a copy of the bill and of the Congressional hearings. Then you 
can read both sides of the case. It will cost you about a dollar. 

One more question I will answer briefly. It is this: Is the Educa- 
tion Bill going to pass? Yes, it is. So don’t be a Faintheart, but 
join the rest of us as we ascend the Hill of Difficulty and earn your 
right to share in the credit and rejoicing to follow. 

I have spent this time in discussion of the Education Bill and 
incidentally of the Child Labor Amendment because national rec- 
ognition of the teacher and national provision for education are in my 
judgment inseparable from my topic to-day. The teacher is the 
guiding influence to future Americans. 

After a year’s experience as president of the N. E. A., I feel more 
strongly, if possible, than ever before that the Nation’s teachers 
must keep a path with a single goal in sight—equal opportunity to 
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all children for an education which fits them to be citizens of high 
character in a genuine democracy. 

I believe the time has come when the educators of the country 
must stand solidly united and resolved to obtain rightful recognition 
of education in our government. All of us are familiar with the 
political power wielded by well-organized elements in American com- 
munity life. The list is long and reaches back into the early days 
of our history. Organized effort was required to secure Cabinet 
recognition of agriculture, commerce, and labor. I am convinced 
that similar organized effort must be put forth by us who are respon- 
sible for education, and that the time is at hand when it must be 
done or this fundamental factor of education will become the tool of 
the enemies of real American democracy, of whom the land is full 
to-day. These propagandists are awake and active, while teachers 
sleep, and while the American with inherited traditions rests in smug 
complacency and false security. 

The greatest struggle civilization has yet known is on us now. 
The forces of evil, whether we believe in them as incarnated in a 
devil, or whether we regard them as abstract forces of Nature, seek 
to use every human interest as an instrument whereby democracy 
can be broken down—religion, industry, home life, politics, the gov- 
ernment itself,— 

In religion, where advocates of various creeds are instigated to 
blind prejudice against one another, or to impose their own creed 
upon others without regard to the conscience and rights of the in- 
dividual, or to break down the principle that church and state must 
forever be separate in a democracy. 

In industry, where capital and labor have been goaded into jealous 
and selfish opposition, a new warfare more fatal than all the machine 
guns of the World War. 

In home life, by methods so familiar to you all that I need not 
enumerate them, the purpose being to set old against young, to 
destroy the value of experience and history on which advance over 
the past must rest, to undermine democracy by sending young people 
out to meet its foes unprepared in those habits of inhibition, consid- 
eration for others, self-sacrifice, respect for law, on which democracy 
must forever depend. 

In government, by making some men think of their work and their 
ambitions as paramount to their obligations; by deluding the public 
to believe that all men in public life are of this stamp; by making 
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us hold back in our political duties so that unworthy men grab 
power; by permitting rates of compensation for our public officers 
to be fixed so low that only men of great wealth can accept them, or 
men whose consequent temptations overwhelm them. 

It is not militarism or pacifism that we need in the great struggle 
that is upon us. Propaganda for either is but the dust thrown in our 
eyes to blind us to the real issue and to prevent the use of the 
real remedy. It is not propaganda against inimical influences or leg- 
islation for their exclusion that democracy needs. It is education 
ensured its place as the most indispensable, the most dignified, the 
most valued function of government. 

My acquaintance among National Education Association people has 
made me feel intensely the rural and small town school situation in this 
country and to realize that the big city also has its need of national 
sympathy. The number of teachers in New York City would fill this 
auditorium many times, for there are more than 29,000 teachers in 
New York, of whom 1,113 are on the supervising staff. Upon their 
faithfulness depends the citizenship of 940,000 children when they 
reach voting age. The complexity of the local problem in the edu- 
cation of these thousands of children is shared nationally, for few of 
these thousands will make New York their home in maturity. When 
their children reach school age, their education will be provided by 
the rural and small town school, just as to-day the parents of these 
children often reflect the ideals they learned in neglected communi- 
ties of our own country or of other lands. 

We cannot shake off our mutual responsibility. The education of 
~the child in a big city, the degree of educational opportunity for a 
child in mountain, or ranch, or plantation sections of the various 
States, the conditions of training and living for teachers in city and 
country alike are national problems of greater urgency than railroads, 
or cotton, or wheat, or coal. Do you remember that play, “The 
Robots”? Of what is all our mechanical, chemical, and scientific 
progress if it tends to the deterioration of man and fails to take 
account of human limitations, the needs of the soul, and the develop- 
ment of a high type of intelligent citizen? 

I am a teacher. I am proud of my job. I believe in its God-given 


opportunity. I know that the teacher is the guiding influence to future 
Americans. 











THE DALTON PLAN 


By FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Miss Parkhurst’s book’ describing the Dalton Plan was published 
in June, 1922. Within a year it had been published in Japanese, 
Chinese, and German, and the Soviet Government had made arrange- 
ments for its publication in Russian. Miss Parkhurst herself has spent 
two summers in England and several weeks in Japan expounding her 
plan and is at this writing about to start for China on a similar enter- 
prise. In England there is a Dalton Association which holds numerous 
meetings and has published an abundant literature. In London and 
the north of England there are reported to be one thousand six hundred 
schools organized on the Dalton Plan, and there is evidence that the idea 
has been welcomed enthusiastically in other parts of the empire. An 
official delegation from Holland, after a study of the Dalton schools in 
England, has made an extensive report approving the plan and recom- 
mending that the experiment be tried in that country. 

Professional visitors and graduate students from other countries have 
expressed surprise that there has been so little interest in the Dalton 
Plan in the country of its origin. Most of our principals and superin- 
tendents have no clear idea of its purpose and methods, and very few 
schools have adopted it, and these for the most part private schools. 
At last a few excellent high schools have undertaken the plan and are 
enthusiastic over the initial results. A principal of a girls’ high school 
of two thousand pupils recently wrote the author: “I feel that a tool 
has been forged which will now make it possible for the public school 
to develop the individual child and the individual in the child, really 
helping him to be responsible, self-reliant, resourceful, social-minded, 
and literate. And it is so simple that the wonder is that secondary 
schools had not long ago invented it.” 

For the most part our educational journals have ignored the move- 
ment, probably because their writers have been ignorant of it. Some 
of the popular magazines have given space to its more obvious and 
spectacular features. The daily press has reported popular protest 


against the innovation in certain places where it has been tried, and 
1Helen Parkhurst, Education on the Dalton Pian. 
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individual parents have voiced objections in open letters. Why is it 
that we have shown indifference to a plan which other countries have 
welcomed so cordially and which eminent school officials in other lands 
have called the most significant innovation in school management of 
recent times? I will attempt to answer this question briefly at the 
close of this article. It is first necessary to understand the method and 
purpose of the plan itself. 

It should be clearly understood that the Dalton Plan is nothing but a 
mode of procedure. It is not concerned with the curriculum, except as 
a source of material for instruction. It matters not whether the curri- 
culum be of the traditional or the most modern type. It matters little 
whether the school be large or small, though the larger school requires 
certain adaptations in organization. 

It sets up no new aims. It places emphasis upon allowing each pupil 
to advance at his own rate; upon making study more effective through 
avoiding interruptions or too long attention to a given task; upon 
training in initiative and self-direction in ordering one’s work as in real 
life. But these are not new aims; they represent only a change in 
emphasis. Miss Parkhurst’s definition of the school suggests the aim of 
the Dalton Plan. “The school is a sociological laboratory where the 
pupils are themselves the experimenters, not the victims of an intricate 
and* crystallized system in whose evolution they have neither part nor 
lot; a place where community conditions prevail as in life itself.” 

It is claimed that the Dalton Plan achieves its purpose by substitut- 
ing freedom of choice and action, and codperation in self-directed 
activities for the usual arbitrary control of the school. Freedom there 
certainly is in large: degree—freedom from the “tyranny of the time 
table,” freedom to move about at will, to chocse what, when, and 
where to work within limits so broad that there is relatively little of the 
feeling of restraint that usually pervades the school. 

With respect to codperation the case is not so clear. Many schools 
not under the Dalton Plan have secured a high degree of socialization in 
their corporate life and in the classroom, in which coéperation in secur- 
ing common desirable ends is an important factor. As in other methods 
of individualizing instruction, the Dalton Plan emphasizes the individual 
rather than the group. There is codperation between pupil and teacher 
and between pupils, but the emphasis is placed upon individual work 
and progress rather than upon group activity, and here lies the essence 
of the plan. One who observes a Daltonized school feels that there is 
danger of loss of some of the values that come from the interactions of 
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group life. There is no less opportunity for these in the general life of 
the school, but in the laboratory or classroom there is need of well- 
planned effort to balance the advantages of individual growth in habits 
of self-directed work with the development of social consciousness 
among members of the school community. 

The features which distinguish the Dalton schools from others are the 
laboratory and the conference. Reference should here be made to the 
fine discrimination in the choice of terminology as shown in these and 
other terms. We may well be grateful for the loss of the term recita- 
tion, if the restricted activity of the classroom which it once described 
has gone with it. The recitation room becomes the laboratory and the 
recitation the conference. 

The laboratory, as its name suggests, is the work room. This term 
is no longer reserved for science. Each teacher in every subject has his 
laboratory in which the pupil is at liberty to come and go and to move 
about at will. Pupils work alone or together as they choose. The 
teacher plays the part of helper. There is no assurance of the degree 
of her success in this rdle. This is, of course, dependent upon her 
training, judgment, and skill in adapting herself to situations as they 
arise. The technique of teachers observed varies widely. Some sit at 
their desks where pupils come for help or to prove their mastery of 
assignments done. Others move about to discover and meet the needs 
of pupils at their desks. Here is a fruitful field for supervision by the 
principal or department head to improve the work of the laboratory, for 
on this largely depends the success of the undertaking. 

The time given to laboratory work differs widely. In Dalton, Massa- 
chusetts, it is only two hours; in some other schools it fills all but one 
hour of the day. The study hall furnishes no problem during the time 
assigned to the laboratory. In many Dalton schools there is none. At 
the Scarsdale, New York, High School the space formerly used for this 
purpose has been divided by partitions into additional laboratories. 

A few illustrations will show what takes place in the laboratory under 
the most favorable conditions. At Dalton the writer observed three 
boys from a general science class testing the bacterial content of ice 
used in soft drinks at a store in the village. Three other boys from 
the mathematics laboratory were at work with surveyor’s instruments 
in a nearby ravine preparing drawings and specifications for a rustic 
bridge which they planned to construct. In another school a fourteen- 
year-old girl was eagerly working on a vase at a modeling stand, sur- 
rounded by others at work on various sorts of design. She said, in 
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answer to inquiry, that she had spent her entire time for two days upon 
this vase and thought she could finish it that morning. Here the labora- 
tory sets up conditions similar to those in which creative art is practised 
out of school. Contrast this with the case, known to the writer, in 
which a boy spent an entire year making a simple hat tree, working 
intermittently during the two short periods assigned to design in his 
weekly schedule. 

The claim that the problem of disciplinary control disappears during 
the laboratory period is justified. The writer visited each laboratory at 
Dalton and made observations for a fixed period of five minutes each. 
The recorded results in a large English laboratory are as follows: 
There were forty-six different pupils in the room during this time; 
twelve entered and eight left the room; seven left their seats to speak to 
other pupils or the teacher and then returned to their places; three 
pairs were working together for the entire time; one consulted the dic- 
tionary. All those who entered, left, or moved about the room did so 
quietly and in a businesslike manner, and no one paid any attention to 
their movement. The writer later returned to this room, from which 
the teacher had withdrawn at his request, and found the condition un- 
changed. During an entire day in the school only one pupil was 
observed who appeared not to be intent upon his work. This boy was 
trying to carry on a conversation with a girl in the Latin laboratory and 
was obviously being snubbed in his attempt. There was not observed 
any loitering or disorder in the corridors or on the stairs, where pupils 
were constantly passing to and fro, each one evidently on his way to a 
predetermined destination. 

Since oral instruction in class groups is largely reduced, the assign- 
ment assumes unusual importance. Not only must this make clear just 
what is expected but it must also make certain that the pupil knows how 
to proceed, if he is to acquire the ability to work alone. The teacher’s 
work in the laboratory must for the most part be above the level of 
explaining to individuals what is wanted and how to get it. As would 
be expected, a large number of assignments which have been carefully 
examined do not always reveal great skill in this field. Here again the 
supervisor has an unusual chance to secure improvement in his teachers. 
Principal Wilson of the South Philadelphia High School for Girls says of 
this: ‘No number of visits could possibly give the department head a 
better line on the teacher and her mental processes or a better oppor- 
tunity for helpful, constructive criticism than does the codperative edit- 
ing of the assignments.” 
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The assignment is usually made for a month and consists of a number 
of units, not more than twenty, each of which represents approximately 
the number of days in which a pupil making normal progress under the 
usual schedule would accomplish the work. The following is a part of 
an assignment of the better type given to a seventh grade class in litera- 
ture. 

LITERATURE 
7TH GRADE 6TH CONTRACT ASSIGNMENT 
From The Sketch Book. Washington Irving. 1783-1859 

We are pretty much on home ground when we read Washington Irving, for 
he, together with Cooper and Bryant, belonged to the “Knickerbocker School” 
more or less connected with New York, and his home still stands near Tarrytown- 
on-the-Hudson. He was the first American man of letters, for before him no 
one thought of reading an American book. 

You will find a very interesting account of him in Miss Tappan’s England’s 


and America’s Literature. Please read also Thackeray’s tribute to Irving in 
Everyday Classics, VII, page 173. 


First WEEK 
Reading. 
A sketch of Irving’s Life, and 
Rip Van Winkle (either in The Sketch Book or in Short Stories Old and New) 
Refer constantly to “Notes” at the back of the book. 


Problems. 


1. Name two other writers, besides Irving, of the “Knickerbocker School.” 

2. To what in English history does Miss Tappan liken the growth of our 
country after the Revolutionary War, its victories, discoveries, and inven- 
tions ? 

3. In what way does Thackeray say Irving affected the relations between his 
country and England? (p. 173, Seventh Reader.) 

4. Name four of Irving’s most important works, besides The Sketch Book. 

5. How does Irving prepare his reader for his story of Rip Van Winkle? 

6. To what nation do the names of Van Winkle, Stuyvesant, Kaatskill, Vedder, 
and Van Brummel belong? Why do we find them in the story of the 
Catskill Mountains? 

7. Joseph Jefferson, a famous American actor, represented Rip as having a 
poetical nature. Do you think Irving’s picture justifies it? 

8. On Rip’s return to the village, what details of his experience contrast with 
those of his former popularity? 


Memory Work. Learn the spelling and definition of the following words: 


1. termagant 6. jerkin 11. amphitheatre 
2. august 7. alacrity 12. doublet 

3. impending 8. mutually 13. apprehension 
4. apprehension 9. ravine 14. reiterated 

5. ample 10. transient 
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Conference. Choose your theme subject from the following: 


1. A description of Wolf 4. Rip’s farm 
2. Dame Van Winkle 5. The changes in the 
3. The group of cronies village 

under the tree 6. Rip’s return 


Equivalents. Reading counts 2 units; Problems count 1 unit; Memory Work 
counts 1 unit; Conference work counts 1 unit. 


The assignment is regarded in the nature of a contract. The curric- 
ulum of each pupil is determined as in any school, presumably in 
relation to his needs. He is given assignments in all his subjects at the 
same time. He is given no new assignment in any subject until he has 
completed the previous ones in all his subjects. In some schools he is 
given complete freedom as to whether he will carry on all his studies 
at even pace; in others he is required to complete all his assignments 
in groups of five units each. This budgeting of his time is under the 
supervision of group advisers. Each pupil has a card on which he 
graphs his daily progress, and the teachers have graphs on which they 
record the progress of their individual pupils. There is still the problem 
of the wilful laggard, although it is claimed that he tends to improve 
his ways under the stimulus of the novel procedure. 

Under this contract system opportunity and incentive are given to the 
more able pupils to proceed at their own pace. The writer has failed, 
in his somewhat limited observation, to discover any considerable num- 
ber working on contracts in advance of the current month. Unless this 
occurs or a system of maximum and minimum assignments is employed, 
the plan fails to achieve one of its professed purposes. 

The conference provides for the meeting of fixed groups. In some 
schools these occur only once a week; in Dalton there are four each 
week, which do not differ essentially from the usual recitation. The 
plan is so flexible that special conferences may be called by any teacher 
who feels the need of them. A notice was observed on the bulletin board 
in one school, announcing a special conference for all the members of a 
certain class except three who evidently did not need whatever was to 
be taken up with the group. The conference is not primarily for the 
purpose of testing or drill, for which the laboratory is intended to serve, 
and which could not be readily adapted to pupils whose progress is not 
the same. It rather aims to provide, in connection with each subject, 
group activities in which all may participate advantageously. It is to 
supply what is felt to be a lack of this group activity that some schools 
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have not gone the full length in abandoning the recitation plan. If the 
plan actually provides for varied rates of advancement, it must tend to 
minimize the importance of the conference. The Winnetka Plan, with 
which it has many points in common, has no recitations or conferences 
whatever and undertakes to provide for social group activities in a part 
of the day definitely set aside for the purpose. 

Observation of the Dalton Plan in operation suggests certain dangers 
or defects, some of which are not inherent in the plan and perhaps none 
of which is incapable of remedy. That each pupil is held responsible 
for each unit of the assignment and can not go on until he has proved 
mastery of it may be set down as a positive advantage. On the other 
hand, there is danger that the temporary mastery necessary to satisfy 
the teacher’s demands may not be sufficient to secure such thorough 
learning as will insure the permanent retention of important informa- 
tion and processes. A technique of thorough drill, in accordance with 
what is known of the laws of learning, should be devised. Sufficient 
individual drill by the teacher is expensive, and is likely to be over- 
looked; drill given to individuals or groups by other pupils is likely to 
be ineffective. Exercises for drill which the pupil may use by himself, 
easily checked by pupil or teacher, are available to a limited extent. 
Such material should be at hand in every subject and should be widely 
used. 

Closely related to this is the danger of inadequate testing. If testing 
is confined wholly or in large part to each small unit as it appears in 
the assignment, it is unlikely that these smaller parts will find their 
places in the larger units of instruction which each subject should pre- 
sent. Provision should be made for summarizing these smaller units 
into significant wholes and for testing the mastery of the essential and 
larger aspects of each subject. If pupils proceed at different rates, group 
subject matter tests present difficulties of administration. Such tests 
should be devised and administered at appropriate points to individuals 
or such groups as are ready for them. 

There has already been pointed out the loss through lack of group 
discussion and criticism which the small number of conferences makes 
inevitable. This is likely to be felt most in the social studies, in which 
the contribution of individuals and the interaction of one upon another 
is of greatest value. This is frankly impossible in the Dalton Plan in 
any degree approaching what is secured in the well socialized recitation. 
The antidote must be found in the general social organization of the 
school through the assembly, school council, clubs, and other similar 
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activities. The Daltonized school must recognize this defect and strive 
to meet it with a well-conceived program of educative activities outside 
the laboratory and classroom. 

Every device of teaching or organization must justify itself by its 
results. The Dalton Plan has been in operation long enough to justify 
the demand that it prove its worth. There is in the literature available 
little of measured evidence, much of opinion. Pupils, asked whether 
they like it and why, differ in their answers. In the main they seem to 
like it because of the natural freedom with which they are allowed to 
work. Teachers likewise differ, though here also there is approval for 
the most part. Some say that their work is easier; some, that it is 
harder. There is fairly general agreement that the problem of dis- 
ciplinary control has disappeared. There is much use of such vague 
terms as responsibility, trustworthiness, and concentration, in which 
pupils are said to show greater improvement. 

A few definite measures are applied in isolated cases. One school 
reports that a larger number of well-prepared pupils go to college. 
Another shows an improvement in the average marks in Regents’ exami- 
nations. These are not conclusive evidence, as similar improvements 
may be secured in any school. It is something, however, to be assured 
that these formal standards are attained. A striking bit of evidence is 
submitted from the South Philadelphia High School for Girls, in which 
the number of readers in the library increased from 3,753 for the 
months of September and October, 1923, to 17,787 in the corresponding 
months of 1924 under the Dalton Plan. A _ thoroughgoing test of 
the results secured must be made, and rigid comparisons must be set up 
before the plan can claim justification. Such an investigation of the 
Winnetka schools is now in progress by Dean Gray, of the University 
of Chicago, under a subvention from the Commonwealth Fund. 

Earlier in this article an answer was promised as to why the Dalton 
Plan has attracted so little attention and has received so small accept- 
ance in this country. No one of the reasons which occur to the writer 
is fully adequate, but the following paragraphs suggest possible ex- 
planations. 

Our many institutions for the training of teachers control to a 
large degree the thinking and the practice of the schools. The more 
prominent have their own peculiar theories of teaching and organization, 
to the promulgation and defense of which much of their efforts is 
directed. They are not inclined to be greatly interested in anything 
that has its origin outside their own households. The Dalton Plan 
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is an educational waif which has not as yet found acceptance on any 
hospitable doorstep in this country. It has been admitted to a place 
by the family fireside overseas, where people did not know or were 
less sensitive to its origin. It is altogether possible that it has there 
been received on its own merits. 

Another reason lies in the fact that we are just now interested 
primarily in the materials of instruction rather than in modes of pro- 
cedure in teaching. Our educational research and the programs of ou 
educational societies are for the most part concerned with the curric- 
ulum. The supervision and improvement of classroom teaching, 
though recognized as important, make no such striking appeal as the 
more radical overhauling of the curriculum which is now in progress. 

The Dalton Plan seems to many only another device for individu- 
alizing instruction. Certain as it is that we have only begun to put into 
effect the obvious implications of the facts of individual differences, we 
are already growing stale on supervised study, which, whatever it may 
be, has been about the only attempt we have seriously made to modify 
our teaching to meet the varying capacities of our pupils. After the 
plethora of articles on supervised study which has appeared in the 
journals during recent years, we have no appetite for what may seem to 
be another variation of a well-known device. 
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EXPERIMENTAL NUTRITION AND ITS 
PLACE IN EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By WALTER H. Eppy 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry, Teachers College 


It is not so many years ago that “bread is the staff of life” was 
accepted as a dictum to be followed blindly, with little consideration 
of the quality of the bread. The baby who was so unfortunate as to 
be deprived of its mother’s milk was transferred to the milk of the 
cow, and nobody became inquisitive as to the cow’s diet except to 
resent an excursion into the wild onion patch. Dicta such as “stuff 
a cold and starve a fever” flourished. 

Within two decades all of this has changed. There has grown up 
a science of nutrition. Discoveries in this field share space with 
news items in the daily newspapers. Food manufacturers are learn- 
ing that freedom from germs is no longer the most important selling 
point in advertising their wares and are investing large sums to 
discover what are the real nutritive values of their products and how 
these values can be enhanced. Some of them have even established 
their own laboratories and placed over them men of recognized scien- 
tific attainment. These same laboratories have already progressed 
far beyond the functions of adjuncts to the sales departments and are 
recognized contributors to the science of nutrition itself. 

Historically, the development of the science of nutrition has fol- 
lowed a growth curve which resembles the tendency of stocks on the 
stock market more than that of a developing infant. After the ex- 
periments of La Voisier in oxidation, the subject lagged until the 
days of Liebig and the birth of organic chemistry. Another peak 
was reached when the germ theory was developed into practical 
methods and purity of diet was emphasized. A similar rise marked 
the contributions of those pioneers in the applied field who demon- 
strated that quantity of food, proportion of nutrients, and digestibil- 
ity were not only vital factors in food selection but matters capable 
of scientific measurement and experimental demonstration. In fact, 
the birth of the calorie and the birth of experimental nutrition as a 
science were parallel events. 
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The year 1911 and the years immediately following, however, 
marked a renaissance in experimental nutrition which was to sweep 
the subject to new heights and to unearth facts and applications of 
tremendous importance to the human race. The event which orig- 
inated this new rise-in-progress curve was the development of the 
vitamin hypothesis and the promulgation of the idea that much of 
ill health is traceable to deficiencies in diet. 

Important as the theory was and is, the greatest contributions 
which it has made to progress in food selection are those which re- 
sulted, first, in the use of the white rat and the guinea pig as test 
animals, and second, in the response of hundreds of workers in both 
chemical and medical fields to become participants in the inyestigations. 

Let us recall a few of the outstanding developments of the past 
decade. 

In 1919 the British Medical Research Society published a series 
of studies by Dr. E. Mellanby which attempted to demonstrate that 
the presence or absence of rickets in children could be traced to 
the presence or absence in the diet of these children of a certain 
vitamin known by common consent as vitamin A. This report 
stimulated and concentrated upon the problem of rickets the atten- 
tion of many students in fields widely divergent; for, if vitamin A 
in the diet influenced the deposition of calcium in tissue, the tuber- 
culosis problem, the fracture problem, the dental problem, and many 
others were to find in the study the key to their solution. In fact, 
the researches of all these fields of study were given direction by 
the Mellanby work. What has emerged in a few short years? 
First, that Mellanby’s hypothesis was wrong and that vitamin A is 
not the significant factor. But that part of the theory which cited diet 
as a factor in bone formation or calcium deposition in general has pro- 
duced facts startling and important. Let me cite a few of the discovered 
facts: 

1. The prevention of rickets and proper deposition of calcium in 
bone or teeth is controllable by proper balance of calcium and 
phosphorus in the diet. 

2. Lacking such a proper salt balance, we can still produce its 
effect by supplying the individual with a vitamin which is not 
“A” but is present in abundance in fish oil (notably cod liver 
oil), eggs, and certain other foods. 

3. Lacking such a salt balance or vitamin, we can still produce 
the same effect by bathing the patient in the rays of the sun or 
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by substituting for sunlight the rays of the mercury vapor light. 
The beams that are effective in both cases are those known as 
the ultra-violet rays. Ordinary window glass, interposed between 
patient and sun, eliminates the healing effect of the latter’s ray, 
being opaque to the ultra-violet ray. 

These facts alone are sufficiently striking to attract attention and 
to develop a new prophylais. But during the past year other still 
more striking developments have occurred. Dr. Hess and Dr. Steen- 
bock have almost simultaneously announced that not only does the 
ultra-violet ray bath produce healing in the badly nurtured indi- 
vidual, but it is also possible to confer on oils, hitherto shown devoid 
of antirachitic vitamin, the healing power of that vitamin by bathing 
these oils for short periods with the light. 

The dissemination of this knowledge, its incorporation into child 
nurture and pediatrics should alone provide subject matter for a cam- 
paign of education of incalculable benefit to mere physical welfare. 
For example, in a certain community of New York City surveyed by 
him, Hess reported as high as go per cent incipient rickets among the 
infants of that section, and the evils of improper calcium utilization are 
matters that involve very wide sections of the population. 

There is probably no one group of workers who have contributed 
more to the science of nutrition and to the promotion of health than 
Professors Henry C. Sherman and Mary Swartz Rose, of Teachers 
College, in their campaign for greater use of milk and their support of 
the slogan of ‘“‘a quart of milk a day” by experimental data of con- 
vincing significance. Sherman’s work on the body requirements for 
protein, calcium phosphorus and iron is also a product of the past two 
decades and is authoritative. 

Also, in the physiological chemistry laboratory at Teachers College, 
we have seen, during the past few years, an experimental study con- 
ducted to demonstrate the value of milk as a supplement in bread- 
making. This has been quoted in full by the magazine Baking Tech- 
nology as of significance to the baking trade. Work on the vitamin 
content of canned foods has developed facts which have changed our 
attitude toward these products and which have provided new methods 
of technique for the canner. 

The use of iodine as a component of table salt for individuals 
located in iodine free centers is now a method of prophylaxis for goiter. 

Metabolism measurements are now standard clinical tests for diag- 
nosis as well as for determining food requirements. 
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But it is unnecessary to multiply examples. The present is rich in 
new knowledge vital to man and essential to his selection of foods. 

The development of any hypothesis which later proves significant 
follows a certain typical procedure. First, it must be so tested as to 
establish its truth or its falsity. This is the work of the laboratory 
and it means vigorous application of scientific tests. The second step 
involves the enlistment of a selected group of workers who may or may 
not take part in the original testing, but must at least be thoroughly 
instructed in the facts developed, the method of testing and the means of 
judging the soundness or the fallacy of the deductions regarding be- 
havior drawn from the experimental facts. The final step is a matter of 
salesmanship procedure and consists in selling the ideas to the public. 
This last step involves the school as a distributing agency, and we are 
now at a state where instruction in scientific nutrition is a part of the 
problem of the student of primary, secondary, and higher school edu- 
cation. Furthermore, it is no longer something which may be dispensed 
to a small group of selected children or to older students through a 
special teacher, for that process is too slow, adds another burden to an 
already over-specialized curriculum, and, more than that, it is so vital 
to the development of all children that our campaign must be national 
in scope and universal in appeal. 

It is this situation which I wish to stress specially in this paper, viz., 
the need of arousing in all students of education an interest in ways and 
means of disseminating the facts developed by experimental nutrition. 

Recently a student at Teachers College developed a true-false test to 
determine fitness for health education teaching. Here are a few of the 
questions: 


1. The best food to eat with cereal is 
[] sugar 
[_] syrup 


2. Children should never have 
[] beef tea and chicken broth 
[] tea and coffee 
|_| cereal coffee and malted milk 
[_] cocoa and chocolate 
{_] grape juice and orange juice 
3. Milk that is not very clean should be 
[_] boiled 
[-] put on ice 
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[] pasteurized 


Ranundd 


("| skimmed 
[_] made into butter 
Every day a child should drink 
[] about one cup of water 
[-] at least four cups of water 
[_] almost two cups of water 
[_] at least three quarts of water 
[] at least four quarts of water 
The kind of fat most useful for growth is 


[] lard 
[}] olive oil 
[ butter 


[ ] cottonseed oil 
[] the fat of meat 
Children who do not like carrots should 
not eat them 
[] ask for something else 
[_] eat meat instead 
[ learn to like them 
[|] eat bread instead 
The chief danger in eating too much sweet food is that it 
gives a large amount of heat 
is fattening 
irritates the lining of the stomach 
always makes the teeth decay 
[| is low in calories 
For eating their lunch, children should take 


Jo 


f 
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[] 5 minutes 

[-] 10 minutes 

[-] 15 minutes 

[ ] 30 minutes 

[] 1 hour 
Oranges are most valuable for their 

[] vitamins 

[] fat 

[] protein 

[] iodine 

[] starch 


Eggs are very valuable for their 
[] starch and cellulose 
|] protein and vitamin A 
[-] lime and sugar 
[-] vitamin C and sugar 
Children need to drink plenty of water daily because 
[|] water furnishes power to work 
[-] the water gives heat 


[] the body is continually losing water 
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[| food contains no water 
[_] water thins the blood 
12. The best way to make water safe for drinking: is to 
[] disinfect it with chemicals 
[ | let it stand in the sun 
[] boil it 
[_] filter it 
[| strain it through thin cloth 
13. The average number of calories in a half cup of spinach is 
100 
150 
75 
25 
50 
14. The food richest in vitamins is 
white bread 
beefsteak 
spinach 
candy 
canned fruit 
15. The best way to prepare a solid piece of beef is to 
put it on to boil in cold water 
fry it in hot fat 
first place it in a hot oven, then lower the temperature 
first place it in a cool oven, then raise the temperature 
allow it to stand in a warm place several days before cooking 
16. The average number of calories in a large orange is 
CL] 25 
[] 125 
L] 
LJ 


OOOO 2 OOOO 


OOOO 


100 
50 
[] 150 

These are all questions on which there are now authoritative data. 
How many can you answer? How many of them should be answerable 
by every individual who is concerned with the care of children? 

My thesis is that the time has come for all teachers to be concerned 
with the subject matter of nutrition. Van Denburg in his book on 
The Junior High School Idea puts my viewpoint thus: 

“Tn the first place, if we must assign to the subject of physical train- 
ing the instruction each pupil needs in caring for his or her own body, 
then we must ail educate ourselves sufficiently to become teachers of 
physical training to some extent at least, no matter what the specialty 
for which the school board may employ us. Whatever be our specialty 
we all keep roll books, mark the pupils’ attendance and receive and 
dismiss our one ‘official class.’ Those in our official class are the chil- 
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dren whose health and habits we may reasonably be expected to be best 
able to influence, for to these children’s parents we report their chil- 
dren’s school progress on our report cards, from these parents we expect 
notes of excuse for absence, and when these parents call to make in- 
quiry regarding their children’s progress, we are, or should be, the first 
ones consulted.” 

The teaching of nutrition rests on authority but the inculcation of its 
principles is a job far too large for the authorities or the special teachers. 
Its facts must be in the equipment of all who care for the young. Is it 
not time for curriculum makers, students in methods of teaching, and 
others in the educational field to turn their attention more specifically 
to ways and means of utilizing this new volume of knowledge? 


































READING INTERESTS COMPARED WITH 
THE CONTENT OF SCHOOL READERS * 
A STUDY OF READING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


By Emma B. GRANT 


Assistant in Elementary Education, Teachers College 


AND MARGARET L. WHITE 


Elementary Grade Supervisor, Cleveland Public Schools 


PAST PRACTICES AND PRESENT TENDENCIES 

Most of the pedagogical aims so long stated for teaching reading 
fall short of what should be the real aim and interest—to teach the child 
so to love books and reading that he may, as Dr. Frank M. McMurry 
once said, “learn to care deeply for many worthwhile things.” Such 
an aim puts no limit on the reading activity of the child, for each book 
that he reads leads on to further reading. The test of the teaching of 
the reading lesson is not what the child does in that lesson when the 
teacher is present, but what he does when no teacher is present to 
demand that he engage in reading. One must not be unmindful of the 
fact that the reading habit is formed by daily and often arduous steps, 
involving such lesser aims as phonics, word drills, sight vocabulary, eye 


_ movements, use of dictionary, training in speed and a host of other 


mechanical features. Nor are these always unpopular or unpleasant 
tasks, since the clever teacher makes them as homeopathic as possible. 
But too often the teacher and the child become so concerned with the 
preparation for reading that they miss the intrinsic joy of reading. To 
say that the “aim of reading is the interpretation of thought from the 
printed page with accuracy and a reasonable degree of rapidity” is not a 
good statement of the aim, for it lacks vision and the broad purpose 
involved in ‘‘a-love-of-books” aim. It is the means to the end, not the 
end. 

Because of this narrower view, only recently, and in comparatively 
few places, has it been the custom to surround the little child with 
many books, even before he can read. It is not unheard of to find 
teachers putting readers away in a cabinet until the “far-off divine 


event” and day arrives when the children shall have a vocabulary of 


* This investigation was made in connection with a Research Course in Elementary 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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' one hundred words and are ready to read the first lesson! Some 
teachers fear that the little child will soil or tear the books. How can 
he learn to care for them except by caring for them? Or, some teachers 
seem fearful that the children will “only look at the pictures” or 
will get tired of the book which they must read later. In days 
when a large class had to be kept together, the idea prevailed that it 
would be nething short of a catastrophe if a few bright pupils should 
read the first lessons before the whole group was ready en masse to 
attack these first pages. This unnatural situation was due in part to 
the custom of purchasing books by sets of twenty-five or more, so that 
each child was sure to have the same book. While, no doubt, that may 
be necessary with the first book, in mastering the simple mechanics, 
why should such a practice continue after the child has gained power 
enough to read a primer, or after earlier individual differences in read- 
ing abilities become known to any trained teacher? This means an 
early start with fifteen or twenty different primers, first readers, or 
story books. It also means a breaking-up of the class into small groups 





/ and working with individuals. The teacher moves about among these 
groups, assisting with ideas, words and phonics, and often stopping to 
} listen to a page read aloud to her. 


Sometimes the reading may be to a small group, or the whole class 
' may stop to listen. This type of work must provide for class prepara- 
) tion, followed by class reading of new or difficult work, which will 

prepare for individual progress later. These class lessons may well 

come at certain difficulty stages, and for a week or more teacher and 
pupils will need’ to concentrate on one lesson, involving new words, 
new phonetic elements or new content. But to follow the practice of 
using the same book, from which a child reads the same story to 
auditors who have the same story before them, is a waste of time and 
energy, and a reflection upon the intelligence of both children and 
teacher. The method of surrounding the child with many books neces- 
sitates some change in furniture and reading procedure. Ideally, we 
need long, low tables, small chairs, and movable furniture, so that 
groups can easily be placed far enough apart to preclude disturbance. 
For most of the readers purchased in sets of twenty-fiye, might be sub- 
stituted ten or twelve different books, with two or three copies of each. 
Other changes, however, are often more important than such externals 
as furniture and books. We need a different type of principal from the 
one who demands a set, inflexible program of fifteen- or twenty-minute 
reading periods a day at a certain time of the day, with a definite num- 
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ber of pages in a reader to be mastered each month. Usually the 
inflexible type prides himself on his perfect organization and so-called 
perfect order or discipline in the school room. He is blissfully uncon- 
scious of the fact that “perfect order is often perfect death in a school 
room.” He could not uncerstand a reading class where various pupils 
were not in their seats, where groups were even quietly talking, where 
the teacher, sitting among the pupils, could hardly be found, and above 
all, where pupils had been engaged in the reading lesson for thirty 
minutes when it called for a twenty-minute period. Such a state of 
affairs represents to the “robot” type of organizer, the road to peda- 
gogical perdition. Moving the old furniture from the mind attic of 
such an administrator is much more difficult than adjusting furniture 
in a school room. However, the process is not so painful, if it is done 
gradually. For if neither furniture nor program, nor principal nor 
ideas can be moved, a teacher with a few sample books or good story 
books from a library can begin a new reading work on a once-a-week 
basis and use it as a library period. In one building this was worked 
out so well that the art and penmanship teachers became interested. 
Pupils in the second grade made little posters and wrote titles which 
could be used in a library, such as: 


Silence Groups I, II, etc. 
Clean Hands Library 


Once a week, they transformed their school room into a library, with 
excellent results in acquiring a love of books and good reading habits. 

George Herbert Betts says, “One of the great aims in teaching read- 
ing is to lead children to enjoy reading. The person who loves good 
reading has a resource that will yield permanent satisfaction and enrich 
his life from youth to old age. Any teaching of reading which does not 
tend to broaden and strengthen the sheer enjoyment from reading has 
been of doubtful value, if not a positive detriment.” 

We are coming to believe that the child can acquire this broader love 
of reading only by a direct appeal to his true interests in the subject 
matter. In some way, the thing must get into his nervous organism, 
his stimulus-response bonds. We have forced an interest through de- 
vices, tricks and the clever personality of a teacher; we have “attributed 
to the child our mental attitude” because we liked the reading; and 
in other foggy, hazy mental atmospheres we have soothed ourselves 
into believing the child’s interests were being met. Dr. Thorndike says, 
“Young children like to think and feel. They enjoy having something 
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going on in their minds, and anything is better to them than nothing. 
This enjoyment of mere mental functioning may be and has been mis- 
taken by teachers for esthetic transports, scientific ardor and religious 
devotion. We must remember that children may like things which we 
like, but for totally different reasons, and must guard against the fallacy 
of the adult observer—attributing to the child our mental attitude.” 

The larger value of reading and its place in the child’s life are at 
once apparent when we realize that by connecting right subject matter 
with the child’s interests, we can strengthen his bonds and thus make 
his interests more lasting. Interests in reading should lead to other 
interests. To find information, to do things, to enjoy good stories 
about children and animals in action, these are appealing interests 
which lead to a desire for more reading. By determining the child’s 
interests we can so direct his reading that it will lead him toward the 
more desirable life interests and away from the less desirable. ‘“Sen- 
sitivity, conductivity and modifiability” apply to reading bonds and 
interests as well as to more simple neurone connections from which 
these reading interests spring. 

Too often the reading interests of children have not been true ones. 
Dr. Dewey says, “It is psychologically impossible to call forth any | 
activity without some interest. Practically, the appeal to sheer effort 
amounts to nothing. The theory of effort simply substitutes one in- 
terest for another.” The result has been the substitution of extraneous 
motives and devices for what should be an “abiding interest” in 
reading itself. This has often been necessary where the reading mate- 
rial was so superficial, inane or dull in character that no normal child 
could find any joy in it. Witness the artificial stories which are 
found in many reading manuals in order “to awaken an interest in the 
reading lesson.” One reader has a picture of a little girl and under it 
the illuminating caption: “This is a little girl.” A child on seeing this 
exclaimed, “Isn’t that funny? Why, I already know it is a girl.” 
What about the readers which are so consciously written with a certain 
number of new words on a page, a “these four and no more” idea? 
While it is no longer the custom to build readers about a certain 


.phonetic or rhyme system, the fact remains that rhyme readers of 


doubtful literary value and with numerous phonetic inanities are too 
readily accepted, because, to quote one teacher, “the children are inter- 
ested in them.” Given enough extraneous devices or a teacher with a 
personality which appeals to children, and they can be interested in 
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reading hieroglyphics on King Tut-Ankh-amen’s tomb or in learning 
the Chinese alphabet. 

The criterion must be, then, whether or not a child enjoys books in 
general. Does he eagerly desire to take the new book home, to see 
inside the covers, to know what the pictures are about, to ask for new 
words so that he can read the story and find out what happens? Does 
he take care of the book and go to it when his other tasks are finished? 
Does he ask if there are other books with “a story like it” in the 
library? It is in this type of reading, with no adult present to demand 
it, that we find what Dr. Dewey calls “the personal phase of an out- 
growing energy.” This means a pleasure contained in the activity 
itself, which leads to further pleasure and activity. Real interest gives 
this pleasure because “its source lies in meeting the needs of the 
organism.” 

Frankly, this is the sort of interest which we wish children to have in 
reading. The other types of interest are induced, and necessarily so, 
by external stimuli first, foremost, and forever. We hold out promises 
of promotion, we give approving smiles and glances, we put words on a 
wheel or ladder, we reward with “playing a game if you read this well” 
and in other ways. Thus, we establish artificial connections with 
manipulation, curiosity and play, or we count on the naturally submis- 
sive behavior of children and forget that in all of these externals we are 
dividing the child’s energies. Dewey maintains that “interest means 
a unified activity.” He says, “Genuine interest is the accompaniment 
of the identification, through action, of the self with some object or 
idea, because of the necessity of that object or idea for the maintenance 
of a self-initiated activity.” Instead of imposing upon the child certain 
reading material which adults of the past or present have decided is 
good for him, may it not be safer to start with the material which 
interests the child because “the (child’s) self is concerned throughout”? 

Teachers have been forced too often to resort to extraneous motives 
because the subject matter was chosen for them, and they were then 
told to make it interesting. True, it were better to use artificial motives, 
if they were connected with instructive appeals, than to fall into the 
Charybdis to this Scylla, and have no interest at all. A teacher once 
told her pupils that they could go to a play room for fifteen minutes if 
they read a story well and knew all the words. Wherein lay the interest? 
She knew she had to get attention in some way, so she appealed to the 
original tendency to bodily activity. Is there not some way to provide 
reading materials which connect so closely with the child’s native needs 
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that these external prods will be either entirely eliminated or at least 
lessened? Should they not be recognized as “vestigial remnants” of a 
time when children learned by a system of punishments and rewards, 
by tricks and devices imposed by adults who believed the pupils to be 
compressed, shortened and narrowed men and women? 

We can no longer prove, then, that reading material is interesting to 
pupils merely by saying that they like it. A careful analysis shows in 
most cases that their interest is complicated by many outside factors. 
Shorn of these and left alone, even when the mechanics are mastered, 
how many pupils will reread or “cry for” the books used in many reading 
classes to-day? Librarians find that children rarely ask for a school 
reader, though they have very definite ideas about certain books which 
seem desirable to them. This attitude is by no means confined to chil- 
dren of the elementary grades. A personal canvas reveals many adults 
who acknowledge that they never again want to read such things as 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Lycidas, and above 
all Burke’s Conciliation with the Colonies. And yet these are surely 
standard enough. Wherein lay the difficulty? Was it in the selection, 
in the teaching, in the pupils? Why was there no genuine interest? 
Why did the activity fail to “lead on to further activity” in the line of 
such reading? Did the material lie outside of the child’s scheme of 
activities, or did the teacher simply fail to “concern the child’s self” 
with it? This is a disputed matter, and one worthy of further study 
in secondary schools as well as in elementary schools. 

Why is it not possible to find out what a child’s real interests are, to 
develop and utilize these, and to choose his reading material accord- 
ingly? In an excellent article in the Journal of Educational Research, 
entitled, “Provisions for Individual Differences in Teaching Reading,” 
Dr. W. W. Theisen says, “To meet individual interests adequately 
every school must provide an abundance of material. . . . Good 
material for primary grades remains largely to be written. It is almost 
impossible [1920] to find any considerable number of books based 
upon worthwhile interests of children and suitable for first and second 
grades. We impose upon the good nature and submissiveness of chil- 
dren by putting them through the dry, artificial and disjointed material 
of method readers or fool them into liking stories founded upon super- 
ficial interests and built upon unreal situations.” 

In the past ten or fifteen years so much attention has been given to 
the psychology of childhood that we can now find many good books on 
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its various phases. Among these the following are noteworthy: Nors- 
worthy and Whitley, The Psychology of Childhood ; Tanner, The Child; 
Tyler, Growth and Education; Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child 
Study (revised); Thorndike, Educational Psychology (Vol. I and Vol. 
II); Gates, Psychology for Students of Education. It remains, how- 
ever, for others to connect these valuable contributions with the specific 
subject of reading. What is there in the findings of these educators 
that will aid the class-room teacher in selecting and also in creating the 
right reading material? 

In a somewhat blind and unanalytical fashion, primers and first 
readers have been based on the original tendencies to which Dr. Thorn- 
dike refers to as reflexes, instincts, and capacities. In addition, tenden- 
cies to bodily movement, vocalization, manipulation and visualization 
have not been entirely neglected, for in any book to which children turn 
with interest, some of these factors have been recognized. Satisfaction 
and annoyance have played their part so well that certain stories have 
truly perpetuated themselves, or have died out, as the case may be. 
Natural selection seems to have been at work, though we cannot say 
that all that remains represents the survival of the fittest, or even the 
best. For often publishers, authors, teachers and parents have played a 
larger part in the survival than have those most concerned,—the chil- 


dren themselves. But it is a far cry from the passages of former days 
which read as follows: ‘ 


“The Picture Alphabet.” From New England Primer? 
Young Sam’! dear 
The Lord did fear. 


Whales in the Sea 
God’s voice obey. 


While youth do cheer 
Death may be near. 


Zaccheus he 
Did climb a tree 
Our Lord to see. 


Young pious Ruth 
Left all for Truth. 


Peter deny’d 
His Lord and cry’d. 


1 Quoted from Huey: The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. Macmillan Co. 
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Noah did view 
The old world and new. 


Queen Esther sues 
And saves the Jews. 


Young Obadias, 
David, Josias, 
All were pious. 


Or such a page from a once popular method reader: 


Well! Well! 

The boy is at the well. 
Is the boy well? 

The boy is not well. 
The boy is ill. 


To-day we are more inclined to favor the following form of informa- 
tion reader: 


We are twins. 

Our names are Ned and Nan. 

We live in Chicago. 

We are going to Holland. 

Our Dutch cousins live in Holland. 
They wish us to visit them. 

This little book is a story of our trip. 


Or we more readily accept this form from a recent folklore reader: 
“The Turnip.” Russian Folk Tale.* 


Once upon a time there lived 
an old man and 
an old woman. 
They had a nice garden. 
The old man planted a turnip. 
It grew and grew until it was 
time to pull the turnip out. 
The old man went into the garden, 
and gave the turnip a pull 
But it would not come. 
He gave it another pull, 
a great big pull, 
But the turnip would not come 
out of the ground. 


oo et from Baker and Thorndike, Every Day Classics. First Reader. Macmillan 
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Then the old man called the old 
woman, and said, 
“Come and hold on to me, 
and help me to pull out the turnip.” 
The old woman came. 
The old man tugged at the turnip. 
The old woman tugged at the man. 
And they pulled and they tugged. 
And they tugged and they pulled. 
But the turnip would not come 
out of the ground. 
Then the old woman called a little girl. 
And the old man tugged at the turnip. 
The old woman tugged at the old man. 
The little girl tugged at the old woman. 
And they pulled and they tugged. 
And they tugged and they pulled. 
But the turnip would not come 
out of the ground. 
Then the little girl called a dog. 
And the old man tugged at the turnip. 
The old woman tugged at the old man. 
The little girl tugged at the old woman. 
The dog tugged at the little girl. 
And they pulled and they tugged. 
And they tugged and they pulled. 
But the turnip would not come 
out of the ground. 
Then the dog called a cat. 
And the old man tugged at the turnip. 
Etc. 
Then the cat called a mouse. 
And the man tugged at the turnip 
Etc. 
And they all stood in line, 
And gave one great big pull, 
And out came the turnip. 


The fact remains that there are few guiding principles, generally 
agreed upon. If there were, we would be saved from much of the 
material which is on the market to-day. We would not have the 
condition found by Starch and reported in his article on ‘“The Contents 
of Readers,” in the Twentieth Year Book, Part II. He states that his 
purpose is “to determine how text-books differ in regard to material 
included.” He says further: “If material of certain types is more in- 
teresting or appropriate or valuable than material of other types, then 
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there ought to be greater uniformity in the proportions of different 
classes of content.” He used the following classification of material: 


Animals History and Patriotism 

Boys and Girls Myths 

Folklore Conduct (Manners) 

Fables Biography 

Plants Adventure 

Fairy Tales Poetry 

Plays and Games Miscellaneous 

Classics (upper grades) Elements (as Wind, Water, Sun, 
Geography and Travel etc.) 


While his books and classification are not confined to the lower 
grades, we have listed only those items which refer to Grades 1, 2 and 3. 
He used these books and others: Aldine Book, Baldwin and Bender, 
Brooks, Carroll and Brooke, Child Life, Cyr, Edson-Lang, Elson. 

He found that material classed under animals, boys and girls, folklore 
and poetry represented three-fourths of the content of readers of the 
lower grades. He also found that, in the upper grades, the classics, 
history and patriotism, biography and poetry made up four-fifths of the 
content of the readers. He found “no specific content common to three 
or four of ten books of a given grade.” 

Dr. Franklin T. Baker, of Teachers College, contends, with others, 
that children need a body of folklore as minimal essentials. He would 
not criticise the overlapping so prevalent now in many of the new books. 
He says that the approach and attack by different pupils make the 
material always new. He tells the story of the woman who came to the 
toy-shop and complained to the proprietor that he had the same old 
toys each year. His reply was, “Oh yes, madam, but there are always 
new babies.” 

A body of minimal essential material in arithmetic and spelling has 
been fairly well worked out. In musical appreciation there is con- 
siderable agreement on the type and number of musical records 
which pupils in the first three grades should know. In art there is a 
list of pictures which it is hoped pupils will recognize. The materials in 
these two subjects and also in spelling are reasonably standard, agreed 
upon by people from various parts of the country and submitted to the 
test of guiding principles for music, art, or the choice of words. But 
where are the people or the principles to determine definitely the mini- 
mal essentials of folklore, the amount and type of information material 
needed to increase knowledge of it, and the best form in which to pre- 
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sent it? If a certain selection of folklore is used, something should be 
done to avoid the use of too many different and often poor versions, 
Confusion results where the kindergarten teacher uses one form in 
telling stories or reading poems, the primary teacher still another, and 
the primer which the pupil is reading still another. Which are we to 
use in “Jack and Jill”— 

To get a pail of water 

or 
To fetch a pail of water? 


In the “Old Woman and the Pig” is it to be— 


An old woman found a dime 
or 
An old woman found a sixpence? 


What version of the charming bit of Spanish folklore, “The Little 
Half Chick,” should be chosen? At least six different versions can now 
be found in as many books. And why is it that we feel about ‘The 
Little Red Hen” almost as the first grade teacher did who had been 
chasing her through three first books, and finally said, “If I ever meet 
a little red hen, I will strangle it”? Are you going to say: 


“Not I,” said the Pig, 
“Not I,” said the Dog, 
“Not I,” said the Cat, 
or 
“T will not,” said the Pig, 
etc.? 


What did those “Four Musicians of Bremen” really say and do, or 
“The Hungry Pancake,” or “Henny Penny,” and were those the same 
“Three Billy Goats Gruff” in all the versions? 


A REVIEW OF WOODY’S STUDY OF FIFTEEN READERS AS INDICATING THE 
OVERLAPPING OF MATERIAL 


In a study of reading for children in the primary grades, there is the 
problem of the overlapping of materials, found in many of the new 
readers. Dr. Clifford Woody made an interesting study of this problem, 
called ‘“‘The Overlapping in the Content in Fifteen Second Readers.” * 


1 Journal of Educational Research, 1920, Part II. 
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He says, “Reading is the key to the complete understanding of the 
complex social life in which we live. Adequate training in it demands 
a subject matter so broad and so varied as to furnish introduction to 
the many lines of activity in present-day life. Such a training, there- 
fore, necessitates the mastery of the reading process through extensive 
rather than through narrow intensive reading.” He further states that 
constant repetition of the same subject matter deadens the interest and 
makes the reading process more mechanical and much less effective 
than the repetition of the same vocabulary in different stories which may _ 
bé read with the interest always at the highest possible level. Dr.X 
Woody brings out the idea that in order to meet this new demand for 
extensive reading, the market has been almost flooded with readers, both 
basal and supplementary. He does not question the wisdom of such an 
ample supply, but states that “It is contended that many of these 
readers have been blindly and unscientifically selected and that too 
le often readers selected for supplementary purposes contain the same 
Ww stories as the basal texts.” Dr. Woody and Dr. Ralph E. Stone made a 
le critical analysis of this overlapping in the contents of second readers to 
n secure facts to aid in evaluating the contents of supplementary texts. 
et Fifteen books were arbitrarily chosen, but at the time represented a 
selection of those widely used. They ranged in date from the Ward in 
1896 to the Edson-Lang and Young and Field Literary Readers in 
1916. They involved both content and method types. Not one of 
them is intended primarily for supplementary purposes, but current 
practice shows that any one of them is apt to be used as a supple- 
mentary text, many class rooms having five or six sets. The books 
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were: 

1. Young and Field Literary . 9. Elson-Runkel 
r * 2. Aldine 10. Haliburton Classics 
e 3. Edson-Lang 11. Golden Treasury 

4. Progressive 12. Beacon 

. §. Carroll and Brooks 13. Nature and Life 
: *6. Baldwin and Bender . 14. Cyr 

7. Ward 15. New Education 
8. Riverside 
a The types of literature covered are: 
Folklore Elements 

Fables Rhymes 


Boy and Girl Stories Birds 
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Plants Myths 

Fairies Conduct 

Pets Insects 

Fowls Lullabies 
Plays and Games Miscellaneous 


Historical and Patriotic 


/ The value of Dr. Woody’s tabulation is to give a bird’s-eye view of 
the books and to aid in choosing a supplementary book which will 
emphasize types of literature different from those already found in basal 
readers. He says, “It is surprising that a majority of books devote a 
preponderance of space to such closely related fields as folklore, fables, 
fairy stories and myths, and a meager amount of space to stories in- 
volving boys and girls, birds, plants, pets, plays and games. It would 
seem at once that the primary basis for appealing to the interest of the 
child has been the strange and fanciful.” Of all the books considered, 
32 per cent of the total pages represent the median devoted to instruc- 
tive material, while 67.9 per cent is devoted to imaginative material. 
Dr. Woody also finds that on the average 15.3 per cent of the subject 
matter in the different books is devoted to real nature stories; while 51.8 
per cent is devoted to folklore, fairy tales, and myths. A book often 
devotes much more space to nature myths—the imaginative—than to 
true nature stories,—the instructive. It is true that children like to 
read nature myths, but it is equally true that they are hungry for real 
facts about nature. Do these facts not indicate a lack of balance be- 
tween instructive and imaginative material? Do they not suggest a 
definite need for the publication of a new type of reader which empha- 
sizes the right informational material? 


A STUDY OF THE MATERIAL IN FIFTEEN READERS AS INDICATING 
CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


While the books chosen by Dr. Woody were representative of those 
being used at the time, the writers felt that a study based on the same 
lines followed by him, but with fifteen books chosen because they are 
more generally used in the class room to-day, might assist in clarifying 
the question of children’s interests, rather than the question of over- 
lapping. Surely publishers and authors will try to include in these 
books those types of material which appeal to children, even though 
it is a trial and error or success method. The following books, not in- 
cluded in Dr. Woody’s list, were chosen for study: 
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Books Author Publisher Date 
1. Graded Judson and Bender Maynard, Merrill 1899 
Literature 

2. Child Life Blaisdell and Macmillan 1904 
Blaisdell 

3. Summers Maud Summers Frank D. Beattys 1909 

4. Horace Mann Hervey and Hix Longmans Green 1909 

5. Reading Free and Treadwell Rowe Peterson Igi2 

Literature 

6. Howe Howe, Pritchard Scribner 1Q12 
and Brown 

7. Holton Curry Holton, Page and Rand McNally 1914 
Curry 

8. Story Hour Coe and Christie American Book Co. 1914 

9. Merrill Dyer and Brady Chas. E. Merrill Co. 1915 

10. New Barnes +  Dressel-Robbins A. S. Barnes Co. IQI7 

11. Child World Brown, Withers, B. F. Johnson Pub- 
Tate lishing Co. IQI7 

12. Winston Firman and Maltby J.C. Winston Co. 1918 

13. Gordon Gordon and D. C. Heath 1918 
Stockard 

14. New American Horn, Shurter, Ginn & Company i918 
Baugh 

15. Every Day Baker and Macmillan 1920 


Classics, Third Thorndike 


A chart classifying these fifteen readers according to the types of 
material found in them is given on pages 494 and 495. It shows, for 
example, that of a total of 794 selections in the fifteen readers, 94 selec- 
tions, or 11.9 per cent, were fables, 287 selections, or 36 per cent, were 
selections of poetry, while, on the other hand, 19 selections, or 2.4 per 
cent, were of an informational type, 2 selections, or 0.2 per cent, of 
humor, and 1 selection, or 0.1 per cent, a Bible story. 


COMMENTS ON TYPES OF LITERATURE FOUND IN THE FIFTEEN READERS 


Folklore (137 selections).—The more recent-the date of publication, 
the greater the amount of folklore. Some extremely poor versions re- 
sulted where old folklore was changed, in order to have something 
seemingly new. We believe there is enough folklore available or trans- 
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latable without resorting to inferior substitutes which are never “just 
as good.” The greatest number of folk tales were from the German. 
In speaking to a native South American student at Columbia University, 
who is studying library work in the United States, we found that there 
is a real wealth of such material in South America which awaits the 
translator’s golden touch, to bring it to our North American children. 
We could not hope for a better understanding of “the other Americans” 
than in this way—through the children. A woman of much teaching 
experience in India is now translating Indian folk tales to be used 
in a reader for English speaking children. Several recent attempts 
from the Italian represent successes. Among these are Collodi’s Pi- 
nocchio and Angelo Patri’s White Patch. We are indebted to Lady 
Moreton for the translation of a charming Christmas story written by 
Coloma and called Perez, the Mouse. Myatovich has written a collec- 
tion of Serbian fairy tales in which Papalluga, the Serbian Cinderella, 
delights the child of America. Then we have the Williston books, Japa- 
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MATERIAL IN FIFTEEN READERS 
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nese and Hindu fairy tales. Most of these, however, are too difficult 
for pupils in the first two grades to read for themselves. A translation 
from the Russian has been included in the Baker and Thorndike 
Every Day Classics, First Book, published in 1922. It is quoted in this 
report. 

Fables (94 selections). In the older books there was a tendency to 
stress the moral in the story, while in the newer books the fable seemed 
to be given more for the content of the story, or for the appeal which 
animals in action always make to children. 

Poetry (287 selections). All selections of poetry, regardless of 
length, were included. These varied from one to two lines in length to 
those of four or five pages. Perhaps this accounts for the large number 
of selections found. The poetry could also have been included under 
most of the other types found, as: Special days,—Hang up the Baby’s 
Stocking; children’s experiences,—Farewell to the Farm; animals,— 
The Caterpillar; nature,—Daisies; and historical and patriotic selec- 
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tions,—America. However, in each case, the poems were listed but 
once under Poetry to avoid duplication. 

Animals (63 selections). This list included all strictly animal stories 
not included under Folklore or Fables. This list, therefore, does not 
represent all the stories in which animals figure. 

Children’s Experiences (39 selections). Here we have listed such ex- 
periences as: The Dolls’ Tea Party, The Snow Man, Playing School, 
Playing with a Shadow, The Jack o’ Lantern, When the Doctor Came 
and Playing “I Spy.” 

Fairy Stories (39 selections). In some cases where the authors had 
made their own classifications, we found many stories classified as fairy 
tales in one book and folk tales in another. We included under this 
topic several modern fairy stories, such as Peter Pan and the Blue Bird. 

Miscellaneous (37 selections). This classification was made because 
stories like the following did not seem to fall under any one type: The 
Red Caps and the Monkeys, The Red Apple, Mary’s Meadow, The 
Little Maid of the Lighthouse. 

Special Days (24 selections). Only prose selections dealing with 
special days were listed here. They were confined almost entirely to 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. This material was meager from an in- 
formational aspect. The story was usually interesting, but, as in the 
case of the Christmas stories, gave little idea of the true facts of how 
Christmas is kept in other lands, or even in our own country. Neither 
would a revision of the Washington and Lincoln semi-myths be amiss 
here. 

Nature (23 selections). Much nature material was found in the 
poetry, but only prose was included here. 

Information (19 selections). All of this material was found in three 
books of the fifteen examined. Sixteen of the nineteen selections were 
in one book. While the informational material in this book could be 
improved upon to-day, it seems better than none at all. The following 
examples were found: The lives of Whittier, Longfellow, Raphael, and 
Michael Angelo. These selections are not recommended for the second 
grade, for interest in biography comes later. Other examples were: 
The Midnight Sun, The Feast of Dolls, The Feast of Flags, Franklin’s 
Kite, and The Calico’s Story. The Feast of Dolls and The Feast 
of Flags seemed especially good material. 

Riddles (10 selections). Seven of the ten riddles were found in 
seven of the fifteen books. This material needs to be used more widely. 
It appeals to curiosity, often to humor, and to sense of rhythm, and is 
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an aid in rapid silent reading. Much of it is true informational material 
as: 

I am cold. 

I am hard. 

I am shiny. 

I am black. 

Men dig me out of the ground. 

What am I? 


or 


Thirty white horses. 
Up a red hill. 

Now they tramp. 
Now they champ. 
Now they stand still. 


Myths (7 selections). The myths are found in smaller numbers be- 
cause they are usually put in third or fourth readers, and rightly so. 

Humor (2 selections). Two selections, whose outstanding purpose 
was nonsense and child humor, were chosen as examples of humor. 
There is much humor in many of the folk tales, but it is not the out- 
standing feature. 

Bible. In the fifteen books examined, but one Bible story was found. 
This was the Story of Joseph. 


In an early issue of the TEACHERS CoLLEGE Recorp this article will 
be followed by one dealing with the actual reading interests of children 
as determined by several methods of investigation. There will be 
included also a comparison of these interests with the types of material 
which are found in school readers, as shown by the foregoing report. 
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THE TEACHERS COLLEGE LIBRARY 


By EvizaBetH G. BALDWIN 
Librarian of Teachers College 


RUSSELL HALL—THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING 

The educational activities of which Columbia University is the centre 
have been increased by the completion of Russell Hall, the new home of 
Teachers College Library. 

Russell Hall is an imposing structure, Gothic in architecture, of red 


brick trimmed with stone. It has a frontage of 200 feet on 120th’ 


Street; it is seventy-five feet in depth; and it is a magnificent addition 
to the Teachers College plant which now completely fills the block on 
Broadway between 120th and r21st Streets. It is six stories in height 
and is joined to the main Teachers College building by a great tower 
which dominates the entire group of buildings. A skeleton steel frame, 
floors and roof of reinforced concrete and partitions of hollow tile, make 
the building a fireproof structure of the most modern type. 

The building, which was in process of construction for nearly two 
years and cost approximately a million and a half dollars to build and 
equip, was made possible because of generous gifts from friends of 
Teachers College. The Alumni and Faculty of Teachers College sub- 
scribed approximately $90,000 toward the erection of the library build- 
ing. Through the addition of $1,000,000 to the Endowment Fund of 
the College, a gift of the General Education Board of New York, the 
maintenance of the new library is cared for. 

The two lower floors at present are used for the executive offices of 
the College. The library will occupy the remaining four floors until it 
outgrows these quarters and is forced to take possession of the entire 
building. 

The reading rooms on the second, third and fourth floors are one hun- 
dred twenty-five feet long and sixty-two feet wide, lighted by windows 
on the north, south and east. The fifth floor reading room, one hundred 
fifty-eight feet by fifty-four feet, is the most beautiful of all, with 
its barrelled ceiling and soft rough plaster finish. The public stairway 
and elevators are at the west end of the building and a stairway at the 
east end serves as an enclosed fire escape. 

The tower contains eleven floors of metal stacks connected by stairs 
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and a small electric elevator for the use of the staff. It is lighted by 
long windows on the south and west and affords storage for 350,000 
volumes. A wide aisle on the south side of each stack floor provides 
space for three small tables and chairs for students who have special 
stack privileges. 

The four reading rooms, if shelved to their capacity, will hold 25,000 
volumes, and a large room in the basement will store 10,000 more. 

The second floor loan desk room (first floor of the library) is thirty-six 
by sixty-two feet, and contains the catalogue cases and stacks for shelv- 
ing over seven thousand reference books. The third floor loan desk 
room is thirty-six by forty-eight feet. The staff work room on the fourth 
floor is thirty-five by twenty-two feet and has a southern exposure; 
on the same floor is the staff rest room and directly below this on the 
third floor is the librarian’s office. 

The second and third floor reading rooms are for undergraduates and 
the general reader. In these two rooms are shelved the general reference 
books (cyclopedias, dictionaries, yearbooks, etc.), history, biography, 
American and English literature and bound sets of the more popular 
magazines. 

The two upper floors are reserved for the use of registered graduate 
students. At the back of each of these two reading rooms are two small 
conference rooms for the use of groups of students and professors to 
whom the rooms are assigned for certain periods on certain days. 

About seventeen thousand books and pamphlets designated by the in- 
structors as required reading are reserved back of the loan desks and 
it is here that congestion occurs daily and nightly. During the Summer 
Session from one only of the four different libraries maintained in the 
old buildings as many as one thousand magazines and thirty-five hundred 
books have been taken from and returned to the loan desk in one day. 

In addition to its past activities, the library has organized a system of 
traveling libraries whereby teachers in other cities who are taking Teach- 
ers College extramural courses are supplied with seventy-five or more 
books relating to the subject of the course. 


BRIEF HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE LIBRARY 


In April, 1880, eleven young women served as the incorporators of 
the Kitchen Garden Association, of which the objects were, briefly 
stated: (1) “Promotion of the domestic industrial arts among the labor- 
ing classes by giving to their children and to such others as may be 
deemed desirable, gratuitous instruction in the household arts according 
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to the principles of the kitchen garden system (teaching children domes- 
tic processes through songs and games originated by Miss Emily Hunt- 
ington in 1877). (2) Promotion of a wide and correct diffusion of the 
principles upon which the system has been founded, in order to prevent 
its degenerating into careless and erratic methods of teaching which 
might expose the system to misconception of its objects and operation.” 
The Association, realizing the need of teachers trained in the prin- 
ciples and practice of the kitchen garden plan, undertook to establish 
normal classes conducted by Miss Huntington, and in 1882 published 
the first systematic text-book on the subject with the title “Household 
Economy.” 

In 1884, the Association decided that it should undertake new and 
enlarged work. Experience proved that more advanced work was 
needed, especially in industrial training with older pupils, so the four- 
year-old Kitchen Garden Association was dissolved and the Industrial 
Education Association took its place. The object of this association was 
to promote special training of both sexes in industries which affect the 
house and home directly and indirectly and to enable those receiving it 
to become self-supporting, to study and introduce methods and systems 
of domestic and industrial training into schools, to form special classes 
for technical training and to train teachers who shall be able and ready 
to assist in the work. 

In 1886 the old Union Theological Seminary building at No. 9 Uni- 
versity Place was leased by the Board of Managers and in 1887 the 
name of the association was changed again to College for the Training 
of Teachers with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, then associate professor 
of philosophy at Columbia College, as president. 

In 1892 Dr. Walter L. Hervey succeeded Dr. Butler and it was during 
this year that the final change in name was made when a permanent 
charter was granted to Teachers College. It was at this time that the 
present site of the college on 120th Street was purchased, and forty- 
eight hours after the trustees had made their decision, the announce- 
ment was made that Columbia University had bought the old Bloom- 
ingdale asylum property between 116th and 120th Streets. 

So much for the history of Teachers College which serves as a back- 
ground for an account of its library. 

In 1884 the Industrial Education Association appointed a committee 
on books and printing. This committee decided to establish a library, 
but aside from certain educational leaflets and monographs on indus- 
trial and technical training including seyeral reports, no books or 
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money to purchase them was forthcoming until 1887 when Mrs. Peter 
M. Bryson, one of the new trustees, expressed a desire to start a li- 
brary as a memorial to her husband. In a small room on the first floor 
of the old building at No. 9 University Place, the Bryson Library ac- 
cumulated during the first year of its existence, by gift and purchase, 
one thousand books. 

In 1894 when the library moved into the new Teachers College build- 
ing on 120th Street, the collection had increased to 6500 volumes. The 
librarian’s report for this year is a record of gifts. The new quarters 
were in striking contrast to the old and the very attractive room which 
shelved 8000 volumes aid seated sixty students was made more attractive 
by gifts of photographs, paintings and busts. Among these friends of 
the library were Mr. William E. Dodge, Miss Grace H. Dodge, Mrs. 
William Bryce, Miss Edith Bryce, Mr. V. Everit Macy, who sent from 
abroad a large collection of photographs representing the architecture, 
sculpture, and paintings of the Old World. Mrs. C. P. Hemenway gave 
a collection of autograph letters written by Thomas Jefferson, John 
Hancock, Robert Morris, Lafayette, John Adams, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and others; also a MS. sermon by Cotton Mather. Mrs. H. O. 
Mayo gave a letter signed by George Washington, also the original MS. 
of Robert Burns’ “Ye Banks and Braes of Bonnie Doon.” Other 
friends gave sums of money to be used for the purchase of books. 

The officers of instruction and administration of Teachers College at 
this time consisted of the president, ten professors, nine instructors, 
twelve assistants, five of whom were teachers in the Horace Mann 
School, and three lecturers. 

In keeping pace with the College in its growth and development, the 
library soon felt the need of more room for books and readers. From 
time to time, adjoining classrooms were added to the original library 
until it extended along the south and east sides of the building. The 
room on the second floor, directly under the Bryson Library, was the last 
addition made to relieve the congestion. This was known as the Library 
Seminar room. 

In 1899 President Low, Dean Russell and the two librarians of Co- 
lumbia University and Teachers College met in the president’s office for 
the purpose of discussing the common interests of the University and 
Teachers College libraries. The most important resolution adopted at 
this conference stated that “the educational section of the University 
Library and of the Bryson Library shall be operated, both as to policy in 
purchasing and in administration, in such a way as to bring out to the 
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fullest extent, the combined efficiency of the two.” In other words, the 
educational sections of both libraries were to be regarded as a unit and 
all duplication of work was to be avoided. 

A proposal was made and approved at this time to issue a printed 
catalogue which should represent the educational material in both 
libraries. This catalogue was prepared and printed in 1gor. 

The following year the educational periodicals in the Unversity 
Library were transferred to Teachers College, duplicate volumes thrown 
out and broken sets filled in as completely as possible. The next step 
was the removal to Bryson Library of the entire collection of educational 
reports belonging to the University, representing state and city depart- 
ments of education. The storage and care involved in keeping this ma- 
terial up to date, filling in gaps, binding, etc., were assumed by Bryson 
Library. 

In 1903 the most important addition to the resources of the library 
was effected by the transfer to Teachers College of all books and pam- 
phlets on education belonging to the University Library. This transfer 
was the direct result of a decision made by the trustees, by which Bry- 
son Library became a part, in reality as it had been in theory, of the 
University Library, and henceforth was to be considered the pedagogical 
departmental library of Columbia University. This unification having 
been accomplished, Bryson Library became the repository for all books, 
pamphlets and periodicals relating to education. 

Three branch libraries have been organized and administered by the 
Bryson Library. The Horace Mann School Library was taken over 
when the new school building was completed in 1901. It has always 
been a school library and does not furnish reading for recreation. A 
judicious selection made every few years for discarding obsolete ma- 
terial has served to keep it as an up-to-date working collection for school 
use. 

In 1900 the Teachers College Alumni Library was established in the 
Experimental School on West 129th Street. In 1903 this library was 
moved into the new building erected on Lawrence Street, known as the 
Speyer School. This library was not academic in any sense of the word. 
It was a settlement library for the use of pupils in the school and for 
the neighborhood people. It contained all kinds of books for all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, from a biography of George Wash- 
ington in one syllable for the seven-year-old to When Knighthood Was 
in Flower for his mother or sister. Picture bulletins were created, read- 
ing and study clubs conducted, and entertainments and sales provided 
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for the benefit of the library budget, thereby increasing the amount 
pledged each year by the Alumni Association for the purchase of books. 

This library passed out of existence in 1915. In its day it served a 
good purpose and served it well. Now it is no longer needed, for a larger 
and better library, a branch of the New York Public in the same neigh- 
borhood, is taking care of both children and adults and doing it better 
than the Speyer School could ever hope to do with limited space and 
funds. 

The Practical Arts Library was organized in 1910 on the first floor 
of Dodge Hall, then known as the Practical Arts building. It grew by 
leaps and bounds in keeping pace with the rapid development of the 
Practical Arts curricula and bade fair at one time to eclipse the Bryson 
Library in size and importance. One small departmental library existed 
for many years, viz., the Greek and Latin, as an adjunct to the classical 
department. The two latter collections no longer enjoy a separate exist- 
ence. With the completion of the new library building they were brought 
back to the main library, now known as Teachers College Library. 

The first special collection was given to the library by Mrs. Bryson 
in 1894 as a memorial to her sister Mrs. Hemenway. This is called the 
Hemenway collection and consists of six hundred volumes which serve as 
a reference library on art, archeology and Americana. 

In 1897 Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P. Avery gave eight hundred books as 
a memorial to their daughter, Ellen Walters Avery. The collection rep- 
resenting Miss Avery’s private library was endowed a few years later 
by Mr. and Mrs. Avery in order that it might increase in scope and 
value. The books in this collection are attractive in subject matter and 
in physical make-up. They appeal to the lover of fine bindings and 
illustrations, and many of them furnish unusual information on travel, 
nature study, literature, biography and the industrial arts. 

In 1917, Dr. Samuel Sachs established a special fund in honor of Dr. 
Julius Sachs, then recently elected emeritus professor, the income of 
which should be used for the purchase of books for the library in order 
“that the name of Julius Sachs, an inspiring teacher and devoted scholar, 
may be kept alive.” 

In 1920, students, graduates and friends of the department of nursing 
education founded an Adelaide Nutting Historical Nursing Collection in 
honor of Professor Nutting and of the twentieth birthday of the depart- 
ment, the success of which has been due to her leadership. This collec- 
tion contains books, pictures, slides, autographed letters and other his- 
torical material on nursing and hospital management in America and 
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other countries. Particular emphasis has been placed on the life and 
work of Florence Nightingale, including several letters signed by Miss 
Nightingale, also biographies, reminiscences, essays and any magazine 
articles that could throw light on the career of this remarkable woman. 

In 1924 the trustees established in the library a collection to be known 
as the Baldwin Collection in recognition of the long years of service 
given by Elizabeth Baldwin. 


The growth of any refefence library and especially one connected 
with an educational institution should proceed, if possible, in accordance 
with well-defined policies, depending in turn, not only on present 
needs but also with some regard to what future generations of scholars 
may reasonably expect to find as an aid in historical research. 

Such a policy has been followed in the development of the Teachers 
College Library. It has endeavored to meet the demands of new depart- 
ments as they have been created and to furnish the necessary literature 
for new subjects added to the curricula; also as opportunity offered, to 
secure all books, pamphlets and magazines that might contribute in any 
way toward the history of education, its theory and practice, keeping in 
mind that the fads and fancies of to-day merge into history to-morrow. 

The importance of the text-book as part of the teacher’s equipment 
was recognized in 1901, when a special collection of elementary text- 
books was started. This collection consists of two sections, one repre- 
senting old school books published not later than rg1o and the other 
representing the modern text-book just off the press. In the older his- 
torical collection are a few of the 16th and 17th century, a number of 
American and English school books of the 18th century and one in MS. 
dated 1475. The cleaning out of numerous attics in different localities 
in New England and the Middle States during the last twenty-five years 
has presented an opportunity of securing by gift or purchase a large 
number of early 19th century school books, both English and American. 

If the contents of some of these books were as attractive as their titles 
would indicate, even the pedagogically pampered child of to-day might 
be interested to peruse them. Who would not like to study the science 
of the earth from the “Parnassian Geography; or, The Little Wanderer,” 
1824, or from Picket’s “Geographical Grammar combining the interro- 
gation mode of instruction with complete definitions,” 1816; or Van 
Waters’ “‘Poetical Geography,” 1851. Does not the “Lu Lu Alphabet,” 
the “Lu Lu Multiplier” and “Reading without tears” sound like the 
royal road to learning? How many mothers have used the “Child’s 
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grammar, designed to enable ladies who may not have attended to the 

subject themselves to instruct their children?” Another interesting text- 

book is “Peter Parley’s Universal History on the Basis of Geography,” 

1845. The name of Nathaniel Hawthorne does not appear on the title 

page or elsewhere and yet he wrote it long before he became famous as 
an author. 

All the well-known writers of school books are represented in one or 
more editions: William Cobbett, Lindley Murray, Joseph Priestley, Dil- 
worth, Felter, Pike, Colburn, Greenleaf, McGuffey, Tower, Sanders, 
Morse and Worcester—surely a noble galaxy of names. 

Owing to lack of room the modern text-book collection has not 
been developed extensively. The several thousand volumes contributed 
by the publishers represent a nucleus only, but steps have been taken to 
form an adequate and comprehensive collection which will be housed in 
the original Bryson Library, which is the only part of the old library 
quarters retained for library purposes. A representative lot of books 
used in French schools is in this collection and a number used in other 
countries of Europe, such as England, Germany, Switzerland, Finland, 
etc. 

Closely allied to the text-book is the type of literature known as juve- 
nile and of this there is an unusual collection. About seven hundred 
volumes are modern and represent the best reading for children under 
ten years of age; the remainder illustrate the history and development of 
children’s literature. Peter Parley is represented by one hundred titles, 
and among other known writers of children’s books are Dr. Aiken, Dr. 
Watts, Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Mitford. This collec- 
tion also contains several hundred juvenile chap books, containing many 
quaint and curious illustrations. 

Only a generation of little pharisees could have been nurtured on 
such mental and moral pabulum as “The triumph of good-nature ex- 
hibited in the history of Master Harry Fairborn and Master Charles 
Trueworth,” “Mischief, its own punishment; or, History of William and 
Harry”; “The little graves” (picture of three graves on outside cover) ; 
“The Nosegay of honeysuckles with an account of two Sunday school 
boys.” 

The organization of a department of physical education in 1903 neces- 
sitated the purchase of literature on the theory and method of teaching 
this subject. The historical side was emphasized by a collection of five 
hundred books and pamphlets obtained in Leipsic. Many of the editions 
are old and rare, treating of military gymnastics, fencing, athletic sports 
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and the play of children. Among the more important German writers 
in this collection are Lion, Gutsmuths, Rothstein, Spiess, Euler and 
Grassberger. Later, the collection was enriched by the addition of one 
hundred rare books on dancing, dated from 1760 to 1828. 

Distantly related to the subject of physical education is the scout 
movement, and the establishment of courses in the principles and prac- 
tice of scouting and scoutcraft called for a new type of literature in the 
library. Scout reports, manuals, periodicals were secured, also books 
on camp life, cooking, woodcraft, recreational activities, everything in 
print that might be of interest to the scout leader. 

The Practical Arts collection represents an important and, to those 
who have a strictly utilitarian viewpoint, the most interesting section of 
the entire library which started with manual and industrial training 
as its chief incentive toward future development. Domestic economy was 
the term most frequently used in the plan of organization, and the Cir- 
cular of Information for 1887 states that “Male students are not re- 
quired to attend any of the courses in domestic economy, although the 
lectures in that department are open to them should they choose to at- 
tend them.” The term practical arts as used in Teachers College em- 
braces apparently all branches of human knowledge. It is certainly not 
restricted to practice in the workshop and laboratory, and the library of- 
fers to students in the School of Practical Arts, publications that include 
books, pamphlets, leaflets, and periodicals relating to industrial, house- 
hold and fine arts, also institutional management, nursing education, 
sanitation, social problems, applied science and child welfare. All of 
these topics have an interesting historical background, and early publi- 
cations have been collected when possible as well as editions just from 
the press. The first report on manual training in this country is here, 
prepared by Theodore D. Weld, who visited colleges and seminaries in 
1833, advocating the introduction of manual training in educational 
institutions. 

Care of children is a topic supposed to be quite modern in its scope 
and development, yet in the 18th century parents had ideas on the sub- 
ject that would not be out of place in a 1924 book. Lady Pennington, 
who died in 1783, wrote to her daughter on the management and educa- 
tion of children, urging simplicity of dress, a regular and plain diet so 
“they will not be tempted to eat too much.” “If they are treated from 
their birth as rational beings, they will be always as quiet, good hu- 
moured, obedient and intelligent at four months as they usually are at 
four years.” 
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On dress and costume opinions were expressed centuries ago. Bert- 
hold von Regensburg, who died in 1272, wrote, “Women are as well 
created for the kingdom of heaven as men and they need it as much as 
men and many more of them would come into the kingdom of heaven 
but for this one snare (dress). Many of you pay as much to the semp- 
stress as the cost of the cloth itself; it must have shields on the shoul- 
ders; it must be flounced and tucked all round the hem. . . . Believe 
me whatsoever thou doest with thy dress; yet in all the world, it is 
nought but a little dust and a bit of cloth.” 

The Library owns a very complete and unusual collection of cook 
books, including English, French, German, Italian, African, Chinese, 
Australian, Mexican, East Indian and others dating from 1517 to 1924. 
Mrs. Hannah Glasse probably wrote the first English cook book, of which 
the Library owns several editions, the earliest being the 2nd, 1747. 
Among the older American books are Richard Briggs’ “New art of cook- 
ery,” Philadelphia, 1798, and Mrs. Lydia Maria Child’s “‘Frugal house- 
wife,” 1829, in which the author states that “economical people will 
seldom use preserves except for sickness. They are unhealthy, expen- 
sive and useless for those who are well.” 

In connection with the history of household arts, we think of woman 
and the many controversies, both ancient and modern, concerning her 
education. All available material that has been written in any country 
on this prolific subject has been collected, including the mental, moral 
and physical aspects of the question and especially that of the “higher 
education of woman.” All the best known writers are here represented, 
Fenelon, Mme. de Maintenon, Hannah More, Mrs. Beecher, Mrs. Wil- 
lard, Phelps, Sidgwick and others. The books published during the first 
half of the roth century bear titles that have a family resemblance: 
“Female education,” ‘“New female instructor,” “Young ladies conduct; 
or, Rules for education”; “The polite lady,” “A father’s legacy to his 
daughter,” “Women’s profession as mother and educator.” The latest 
unique acquisition is a treatise translated from the Latin and printed in 
1699. The title page reads “The learned maid; or, Whether a maid may 
be a scholar: a logicall exercise upon this question.” 

The section of educational administration, with its many ramifica- 
tions, is one of the most important in the library. For America there 
are the official documents relating to education published by the govern- 
ment, also by state and city departments of education. These include 
reports, bulletins, courses of study, manuals, laws and miscellaneous 
publications on budgets, surveys, school buildings, libraries, tests, etc. 
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All educational institutions, colleges, universities, normal, technical, 
professional and other special schools, public and private, are represented 
by reports, bulletins and catalogues. Of the older institutions, fairly 
complete files exist. Proceedings of educational associations, societies, 
national and local, reports, monographs and bulletins of special research 
bureaus are included in this collection. 

English and French educational systems of the past twenty years are 
represented by official government reports, codes, syllabi, publications of 
local boards, associations, reports of universities, colleges and special 
schools, also by educational periodicals more or less official in character. 
Similar collections, but not so complete, represent German, Dutch, Swe- 
dish, Danish, Spanish, Swiss and Italian systems. During the past year 
reports and documents were received from twenty-five countries in 
Europe, Africa, South and Central America and the British colonies. 
An interesting and valuable collection of books relating to Cuban educa- 
tion was secured several years ago, consisting of school legislation, re- 
ports on private schools and treatises on education. The collection as a 
whole represents fairly well the history and progress of education in 
Cuba over a period of years, part of which time it was under Spanish 
domination. 

Through the efforts of Chinese students, a collection of six hundred 
Chinese books, pamphlets and magazines relating to education in China 
was presented to the Library. Accessions to this material are made from 
time to time, and it has been classified and made available by one of 
the Chinese students. 

The Library is well supplied with works on the teaching of mathe- 
matics, and with standard text-books upon elementary and secondary 
mathematics in the various European languages. All new works upon 
the teaching of the subject are purchased as soon as they are issued, and 
additions are continually being made which represent the best works for 
the classroom and the most recent lines of applications of the science. 
These works are sufficient for all of the ordinary investigations of the 
students in education. For more detailed work the graduate students 
have free access to the large library of Professor David Eugene Smith. 
This library consists of books and pamphlets, chiefly upon the history 
and teaching of mathematics. It is particularly rich in early printed 
works on mathematics and in Oriental manuscripts and books, and it con- 
tains practically everything of value that has been published on the 
teaching of the subject. It also contains upwards of two thousand por- 
traits of mathematicians and a large number of rare autographs. It is 
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supplemented by an extensive collection of medals of mathematicians 
and of early mathematical instruments. 

Students interested in methods of teaching the classics find in the 
library the chief editions of the usual secondary school authors, both for 
secondary school use and for more advanced work. Constant effort is 
made to make the collection of beginner’s books, manuals of prose com- 
position, sight reading, works on grammar and syntax, representative of 
the best methods of instruction in England, France and Germany, as 
well as in America. To these are being added carefully selected books 
on art, archaeology, literary interpretation, the social and political life 
of the ancients, etc. Advanced students also have the privilege of using 
Professor Gonzalez Lodge’s private library, which is unusually rich in 
books on syntax and in works on Plautus. 

As it is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain material relating to 
the history of education, it is fortunate that the importance of this class 
of educational literature was recognized at an early date in the develop- 
ment of the library. 

In the collection of historical material are most of the text-books 
from the earliest copy of the eighteenth century to the latest publication 
from the American press, including the general histories of Von 
Raumer, Schmidt, Compayre, and the minor works in German, French 
and English. Numerous histories of universities, colleges, and schools, 
together with many German and French reports and monographs dealing 
with local and provincial school conditions, afford unusual opportunities 
for research work in this field. Of source material, the library contains 
the large German collections of pedagogical writings, such as “Bibliothek 
padagogischer Klassiker,” forty-three volumes; “Bibliothek der ka- 
tholischen Pidagogik,” sixteen volumes; ‘“Klassiker der Padagogik,” 
twenty-three volumes; “Sammlung der bedeutendsten padagogischen 
Schriften aus neuer Zeit,” thirty volumes; “Mitteilungen der Gesell- 
schaft fiir deutsche Erziehungs- und Schul-Geschichte” and others. 
With this collection are complete editions of educational leaders like 
Sturm, Basedow, Ramus, Vives, Ratichius, Wimpheling, Comenius, 
Erasmus, Pestalozzi and Herbart. Original editions of early text-books 
on the theory of education are here. Among them are Luther’s “Letters 
to the councillors,” “Sermon on the duty of sending children to school”; 
Melanchton’s “Visitation articles”; ordinances of Dutch, Swiss and 
Scandinavian churches. 

For the history of English education, there are numerous publications 
on English universities, colleges and schools, special reports of the many 
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commissions of inquiry appointed by parliament, reports of the charity 
commissions, books and pamphlets written during the 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries. Some of these are general or theoretical in character, 
others deal with definite topics. For American educational history, the 
most valuable material is contained in files of journals such as the 
American Journal of Education; Barnard’s Journal of Education; Hor- 
ace Mann’s Common School Journal ; Pennsylvania School Journal ; also 
the Reports of the Commissioner of Education; the Proceedings of the 
‘American Institute of Instruction; and the Proceedings of the National 
Education Association. The Library contains early reports of state and 
city superintendents, and several hundred old New England township 
reports containing local school committee reports; belonging to this sec- 
tion are fifty itemized bills, receipts, contracts, salary vouchers in MS. 
from the selectmen of towns in Massachusetts, dated from 1781-1799. 
One of these certifies that ‘“Levi Bliss hath kept school in the fourth dis- 
trict nine weeks at two dollars per week,” March, 1799. 

Of general works of reference there are the encyclopedias of Rein, 
Schmidt, Buisson and Monroe, dealing with education, and the more im- 
portant general dictionaries of biography. 

These special collections in the Library furnish fairly adequate ma- 
terial for the student engaged in historical research and also for the 
student whose trend is toward the practical and experimental solution of 
present-day educational problems. 

The Industrial Education Association in 1887 adopted as its seal an 
emblem bearing three M’s entwined, to represent the words, ‘Moral, 
Mental, Manual.” The library has furnished literature that may be clas- 
sified into each of these three divisions. As the College has grown, the 
Library has kept the pace set for it. The College has been the leader, 
the Library the follower. To quote from the late Professor Porter of 
Yale—“The more highly a man is educated, the larger is the library 
which he needs that his education may accomplish its highest results.” 
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THE JULIUS AND ROSA SACHS PRIZE 


To not many is it given to have a golden wedding; to few who 
have such a privilege is it given to receive, among their many golden 
gifts, a check from their family for twenty thousand dollars; to a 
still smaller number comes the desire to use such a fund for the 
bettering of the cause of education in some distinctive manner; 
and to only a very small number of these is the opportunity opened 
to help the cause of sound scholarship in a critical period of our 
nation’s educational progress. 

Thus it comes that the transfer to Teachers College of the fund 
given to Professor and Mrs. Julius Sachs on the occasion of their 
golden wedding, and the establishing of a prize for the promotion 
of scholarship in our secondary schools, is an unusually noteworthy 
event in the history of the College, and, indeed, of education in the 
United States. 

What the committee on the Sachs Endowment Fund, appointed 
by the Trustees on recommendation of the Dean, proposes first to do 
is to offer a prize of one thousand dollars, payable in June, 1926, for 
the best essay or treatise upon the following subject: The Promotion 
of Scholarship in the Teachers of the Secondary Schools of the 
United States. 

The result of this movement towards the improvement of scholar- 
ship in our secondary schools will be watched with greatest interest. It 
has long been recognized that our schools of education have devoted 
their attention largely to professional training, assuming that the persons 
trained have the academic equipment needed for their work. This plan 
was fairly satisfactory with respect to the elementary schools, less satis- 
factory for the secondary schools, and hardly at all feasible for the 
college. The recent change in the scope of the work of the high 
school will produce still less satisfactory results unless we improve the 
scholastic equipment of the teachers who have to meet the new de- 
mands. It is a matter of gratification that it is given to Teachers 
College to act as sponsor for this fund and to lend its influence to 
the movement thus begun to recognize practical suggestions leading 
to the preparation of teachers on the side of sound scholarship as well 
as on the side of professional training. 

It is hoped that the essay for which the prize is awarded will contain 
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such new and practical suggestions as shall lead to a much more efficient 
preparation of the teachers who are soon to be training for work in the 
secondary schools. It is probable that the essay will be published at a 
nominal price and will reach a large number of readers. It seems 
reasonable to expect, however, that the good results of the undertaking 
will lie not merely in the publication itself, or even in the encouraging 
of thought on the part of those who submit manuscripts, but chiefly, 
perhaps, in the effect which the knowledge of the contest will have upon 
the present teachers in secondary schools throughout the country. 
Thousands are already recognizing the need for better academic equip- 
ment to meet the new demands of the extended curriculum, as the 
large attendance at the summer sessions of our universities goes to show. 
The knowledge of this competition, and the discussions to which it must 
lead, will result in an increase of effort to acquire that academic training 
which should never have been so unfortunately divorced from pro- 
fessional training as is too frequently the case in our schools of educa- 
tion. 

The details as to the purpose, the preparation, and the submission of 
the essays are set forth in the statement of the Dean and the rules of the 
Committee as printed on page 520. 

Davin EuGENE SMITH. 























COLLEGE NEWS 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Carter Alexander sailed on De- 
cember 27 with the Philippine Educa- 
tional Survey, on which he is to serve 
as staff specialist for administration and 
finance. This survey is headed by Pro- 
fessor Paul Monroe and conducted by 
the International Institute of Teachers 
College. The Commission in charge of 
the survey is composed of Dr. Monroe, 
President Henry Suzzallo of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and the Philip- 
pine Commissioner of Education. 





During the week of December 15, 
Professor George D. Strayer delivered 
several addresses before the California 
State Teachers’ Association meeting in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. He 
presented the question vf the financing 
of public education at both meetings. 
In San Francisco and in Los Angeles, he 
met large groups of Teachers College 
alumni who had organized meetings in 
connection with the State Association. 





Professor Frank W. Hart, of the Uni- 
versity of California, has accepted an 
invitation to give instruction in the 
courses for superintendents of schools 
during the second semester. Professor 
Hart has an enviable record of achieve- 
ment in California. He will be wel- 
comed most cordially by members of 
the staff and by students who have 
known him both as a former associate 
in Teachers College and as the head of 
the department of educational adminis- 
tration in the University of California. 





The published report on the Survey 
of the Providence, Rhode Island, public 
school system came off the press late in 
December. The survey was made by 
the Division of Field Studies of Teach- 
ers College. The report deals only 
with problems of organization, school 


finance and building program. It is a 
volume of 222 pages and is published by 
the Oxford Press, Providence, R.I. 





On Wednesday afternoon, December 
17, the Administration Club held a 
Christmas party for its members and 
their wives and children in the social 
rooms of Teachers College. There were 
Christmas songs, Santa Claus, a Christ- 
mas tree and all the other features 
which really belong in a Christmas 
party. The event was most thoroughly 
enjoyed by all. 





The members of the staff and gradu- 
ate students in educational administra- 
tion gave a farewell dinner to Dr. Carter 
Alexander Thursday evening, December 
18, at the Men’s Faculty Club. A thor- 
oughly good dinner was followed by 
short speeches by members of the staff 
and by Mr. G.G. Singleton and Mr. A. 
K. Loomis, representing the students. 
At the end of the program Mr. J. H. 
Jessup presented Dr. Alexander with a 
gift as an expression of the apprecia- 
tion of the student groups. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY, INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Dr. E. L. Thorndike has an article in 
the January number of the Journal of 
Educational Research, dealing with the 
problem of more satisfactory meas- 
urement of intelligence. The contribu- 
tion he makes to the problem is to 
point out four important aspects of an 
individual’s mental product: (1) the dif- 
ficulty or level he can attain; (2) the 
range or quantity of product at any 
given level; (3) the time taken for a 
given product at any given level; (4) 
the method of attack upon a difficulty. 
This article is one of a number, recently 
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appearing, on different phases of the 
measurement of intelligence 

In the newly issued yearbook of the 
New York City Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education, an article 
growing out of a study of vocabulary 
by Dr. Thorndike appears. It discusses 
the size of pupils’ vocabularies, and con- 
tributes a degree of precision to what 
we mean by knowing a word. Teach- 
ers of English will be interested in read- 
ing this paper. 





The study made by the Division of 
Educational Psychology, Institute of 
Educational Research, on the mental 
discipline of high school studies is be- 
ing repeated in part. Four thousand 
high school students were tested in 
September of this year, and will be re- 
tested after a period of growth. 





A stimulating report of an extended 
research on the form of curve represent- 
ing the distribution of intelligence in 
the ninth grade population is to be 
found in the November, 1924, number 
of the Journal of Educational Research. 
This piece of work has been done in 
the Division of Educational Psychology. 
The conclusion reached is that the as- 
sumption of normality of distribution 
is verified by the evidence and that it 
is justifiable to make this assumption 
in scaling the difficulty of intellectual 
tasks. The paper promises later re- 
ports on the distribution of intelligence 
in other grades and for selected ages. 
All persons interested in intelligence 
testing at high school levels will find this 
paper worth noting. 





The Division is carrying on an ex- 
periment in following the careers of ap- 
proximately one thousand pupils for 
whom a vocational guidance prescrip- 
tion was made on the basis of the re- 
sults from a testing program. The 
study, however, will not be completed 
for several years and therefore no con- 
clusions are available at the present 
time. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

On November 14 and 15 Professor 
James F. Hosic gave a series of ad- 
dresses before the Central-Western Sec- 
tion of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, which met in Rochester. 
The following Friday he spoke before 
the Baltimore County teachers at their 
annual meeting. On November 25, 26, 
and 27, he addressed the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, speaking at the 
general session on “Next Steps in Ele- 
mentary Education in Texas,” and be- 
fore the superintendents’ section, the 
kindergarten-primary section, the grade 
teachers’ section, the home economics 
section, the principals’ section, and the 
English section on appropriate topics. 

The National Association of Elemen- 
tary School Principals is forming a com- 
mittee to prepare a report on univer- 
sity training for principals. Professor 
Hosic has accepted appointment as a 
member of this committee. 





The South Yonkers Council of Re- 
ligious Education is undertaking a sur- 
vey of the schools of the churches which 
belong to the Council. Professor Hosic 
is chairman of the survey committee 
and is being assisted in preparing sched- 
ules by Professor Adelaide T. Case and 
her students in religious education. 





Professor Annie Moore’s book on 
The Primary School came from the 
press in January. Houghton Mifflin 
Company is the publisher. This state- 
ment is given as one means of respond- 
ing to the numerous inquiries from Pro- 
fessor Moore’s students as to when the 
book would be available. It is intended 
for use in normal schools, reading circles 
and college courses in education. 





Professor Milo B. Hillegas spent sev- 
eral days during the latter part of De- 
cember at the University of Chicago and 
at Iowa State University. 





In collaboration with Miss May G. 
Peabody, of the Horace Mann School, 




















Professor Hillegas has written a book 
designed to supplement the teaching of 
arithmetic in the elementary grades. It 
is published by Lippincott Company 


On December 11 the Elementary Club 
held an informal social gathering in the 
new Student Organizations social rooms. 
Mr. Leon Neulen entertained with feats 
of magic and created much merriment. 
Later there was community singing, and 
refreshments were served. 


FINE ARTS 


On December 17 Miss Sallie B. Tan- 
nahill addressed an audience of eight 
hundred at the New York Training 
School for Teachers. The subject of 
her lecture was “Lettering and Its Re- 
lationship to the Fine Arts.” 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, which has two hundred 
and seventy-nine branches throughout 
the United States, has paid Miss Tanna- 
hill the honor of appointing her chair- 
man of their Committee on Fine Arts. 
It is the object of this committee to 
further fine arts education, and a move- 
ment will be made towards establishing 
an equality between creative work in 
the fine arts and original work in other 
branches of education. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Professor Willystine Goodsell will 
speak at Connecticut College on Feb- 
ruary 12 on the subject “The Home in 
Its Vital Relations to the Community 
and the State.” 

Professor Goodsell is on sabbatical 
leave during the spring term, but will 
remain in New York in order to com- 
plete a book on The Problems of the 
Family, which she is under contract 
with The Century Company to con- 
tribute to the series of sociological text- 
books edited by Professor Edward A. 
Ross, of University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Goodsell’s course will be 


given by Dr. Forrest C. Ensign, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Iowa, 
(on leave). 


Professor Ensign will also 
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have charge of the graduate section in 
history of education which meets Satur- 
day mornings 

Mr. Ben Gerdy has resigned his po 
sition as assistant in history of educa- 
tion to take up other work. Mr. John 
Howson, A.M. Teachers College, will 
teach one of the undergraduate sections 
in history of education, and Mrs. Boris 
Bogoslovsky, nee Stiel Holstein, 
will teach another. 

Professor Edward H. Reisner recently 
addressed the Rockland County Super- 
intendents and Teachers Institute at 
Pearl River, New York. His topic was 
“Some Implications of Democracy for 
Public Education.” 


von 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Professor Ernest R. Groves, of Bos- 
ton University, who will give courses 
next summer at Teachers College on 
Social and Economic Problems of the 
Modern Family, has just published 
through the Houghton Mifflin Company 
a book entitled, Wholesome Childhood. 
His recent book on Personality and So- 
cial Adjustment is receiving favorable 
comment 





Mr. Shelby M. Harrison, assistant di- 
rector of the Russell Sage Foundation 
and lecturer in Teachers College on 
Housing and Community Living Condi- 
tions, has just published through the 
Sage Foundation a study of public 
employment offices. This research has 
extended over several years, and pre- 
sents conclusions which are attracting 
widespread attention. 





Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, who will give 
a lecture course and a research course 
on Housing and Town Planning in Re- 
lation to Family Welfare next summer, 
has completed a bulletin for the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics on “The 
Housing Problem.” 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
before an open meeting of the Brooklyn 
Parent-Teachers Association, December 
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12, on “Money—Whence and Whither.” 
He discussed the “Personal Balance 
Sheet and Budget” in an article in the 
New York Evening Post on December 
22. 

Professor Andrews is a member of 
the standing committee of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association on 
Social and Economic Research Related 
to the Home. During the holidays he 
attended the conference organized by 
this committee at Chicago in connec- 
tion with the national conventions of 
the American Economic Association and 
American Sociological Society, and pre- 
sented a paper on “Investigations of 
College Students’ Costs.” 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Professor F. G. Bonser left New York 
on December 5 to participate in the gov- 
ernment survey of educational condi- 
tions in the Philippine Islauds. He will 
make a special study of the teaching of 
boys’ and girls’ handwork. In this study 
the possibility of developiug and usirg 
new media and methods i1 the schools 
will be thoroughly investig ited. Besides 
examining the offerings in :he field men- 
tioned, Dr. Bonser will prepare a de- 
tailed report describing th: organization 
of the entire elementary school curricu- 
lum and phases of the teacher training 
problem. This will take the form of an 
exhaustive analysis and evaluation of 
existing practices, together with recom- 
mendations regarding the same. This 
work will occupy the greater part of a 
four months’ period. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Mrs. Bonser accompanied Dr. 
Bonser, to investigate missionary schools 
in the Philippine Islands for children 
under the administration of the Congre- 
gational and other Church bodies with a 
view to finding what may be done to 
help further a knowledge of interna- 
tional relations and feelings of good will 
among all peoples. This will follow the 
the kind of work done by Mrs. Bonser 
which resulted in the production of her 
book, How the Early Hebrews Lived 
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and Learned, recently published by the 
Macmillan Company. 


KINDERGARTEN-FIRST GRADE 


The members of the Kindergarten- 
First Grade Club held their traditional 
Christmas festival in the kindergarten 
room on Thursday, December 18. As 
students and faculty sat around the 
fire two messages from Professor Patty 
S. Hill were read. The first was a long 
and interesting letter written from 
Rome, the second ‘a cablegram from 
Naples. The students voted to send a 
cablegram with Christmas greetings to 
Professor Hill. The occasion was much 
enlivened by the presence of David Mc- 
Donald Murray, one year old, son of 
Gretchen Ostrander Murray, who for- 
merly taught in the Horace Mann Kin- 
dergarten. 





The first series of radio talks to 
mothers, broadcast by station WEAF., 
closed on December 17 with a talk by 
Miss Charlotte Garrison on “How to 
Choose Books for Children.” A _ sec- 
ond series of talks began in January. 
The general topic of this series is “Char- 
acter Building.” Among the speakers 
will be Professor William H. Kilpatrick, 
Mr. Roy W. Hatch of the Horace Mann 
School, and Dr. Bess V. Cunningham. 
There have been many interesting let- 
ters in response to the first series of 
lectures. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


From Professor C. H. Farnsworth, 
who is on leave of absence this year, 
there comes the good news that his 
health has been greatly improved by six 
months of continuous residence at Thet- 
ford, Vermont. He reports that he is 
in better health than he has been for 
years. Accompanied by Mrs. Farns- 
worth he plans a trip to South America, 
beginning in January. They will re- 
turn in time to conduct the regular 
summer session of the Hanoum Camps. 





The Music Club of Teachers College 
is carrying on a vigorous and interest- 
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ing program. Meetings are held semi- 
monthly beginning with a supper at the 
International House. 

In addition to the Music Club, which 
enrolls about fifty, six meetings of the 
staff and all the students in the music 
classes have been arranged during the 
year. Two have already been held—the 
first in November when the staff pre- 
sented a series of talks and demonstra- 
tions on “The Art of Program Making.” 
The second was held on December 16, 
and was in charge of the students. For 
this purpose they were divided into 
four groups of about twenty-five each, 
three of undergraduates and one of 
graduates. Each of these groups pre- 
sented a program, principally music 
which would be suitable for presenta- 
tion in certain grades of the school sys- 
tem. The graduates were assigned the 
first three grades, and presented an un- 
usually clever musical interpretation of 
the old favorite “The Night Before 
Christmas.” One of the three groups 
of undergraduates gave as suitable for 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades a 
series of songs and dances entitled 
“Christmas in Many Lands.” The group 
which represented the junior high school 
had a unique visualization of the old 
song by Frederick Austin, “The Twelve 
Days of Christmas.” The group which 
personated the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades gave the Nativity story 
in song, pantomime, and tableau. A 
more extended description of this pro- 
gram, together with a complete bibli- 
ography of the sources, has been com- 
piled and distributed to the students in- 
terested. Readers who wish a copy 
may obtain one by writing to Professor 
P. W. Dykema at Teachers College. 


Prize FoR TEACHERS COLLEGE SONG 


Dean Russell has been so interested 
in the series of monthly community 
sings for the Teachers College students, 
which Professor Dykema has been con- 
ducting, that he has attended each of 
them and remained throughout the en- 
tire period. He now evidences still fur- 
ther interest by offering a prize of one 


hundred dollars for a Teachers College 
song. The details are as follows: Any 
present or past student at Teachers 
College may submit by March 1 the 
text of an original song. He may write 
this either for some well-known tune 
or for some tune still to be written. 
The best text obtained, provided the 
judges, who are still to be announced, 
consider it worthy of becoming the 
Teachers College song, will award the 
winner a prize of fifty dollars. As soon 
as that prize is announced, another prize 
of fifty dollars will be offered for the 
best original musical setting for the text. 





Plans for the summer session are well 
matured. There will be an unusually 
extensive series of courses in music. No 
les: than forty will be offered in Teach- 
ers College, with ten more at Colum- 
bia University. A number of new courses 
and several new instructors will greet 
the readers o¢ the announcement which 
is-now in the process of preparation. 





The music staff will conform to 
the regular Alumni Day procedure as 
set for February 12. Miss Jane Dorsey, 
of the faculty, of Smith College, is sec- 
retary of the alumni music group; and 
Mr. Louis Mohler, of Teachers College, 
is president. -They are arranging for a 
luncheon and conference of the music 
group on that day. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Jesse F. Williams left for the 
Philippines, in. December, as a member 
of the Educational Survey. Mrs. Williams 
accompanied him. More than ninety 
students and staff members tendered 
Dr. Williams a farewell dinner at the 
International House. He _ surprised 
all by concluding his farewell remarks 
with the reading of a very clever poem 
of his own composition. The selection 
of Dr. Williams as a member of the sur- 
vey staff reflects considerable merit upon 
the department and upon physical and 
health education in general. It is 
gratifying that the extreme importance 
of physical education upon the health 
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and success of a people is recognized in 
this way. 





Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Dr. H. G. 
Rowell, and Mr. David K. Brace will 
take Dr. Williams’ courses during his 
absence. 





A paper on “A Natural Program of 
Physical Education in Colleges” was 
presented by Mr. Brace at the annual 
meeting of the Society of Directors of 
Physical Education in Colleges, at the 
Hotel Astor, on December 31. 





The Physical Education Society of 
New York City and vicinity will hold 
a half-day convention at Teachers Col- 
lege on February 28. Sectional meet- 
ings will be held in the afternoon. All 
guests will take supper together, and 
in the evening a normal school program 
will be presented, similar to the program 
which proved so successful last year. 





All former students and those inter- 
ested in physical education should join 
the Student-Alumni Physical Education 
Association. The dues are one dollar a 
year, and entitle members to a year’s 
subscription to the magazine, The Dis- 
cobolus, published five times a year. 





By winning the last swimming meet 
from Barnard College, Teachers Col- 
lege has gained possession of the Van- 
dewater cup for the coming year. 





Four Teachers College men, Messrs. 
Gibson, Craven, Miller, and Aulick, 
were regulars on the Columbia Varsity 
football squad this past season. 





Mr. James G. Bliss, formerly director 
of physical education at Miami Univer- 
sity, will teach the Saturday morning 
coaching and natural gymnastic classes 
for men this semester. 

Many new courses in physical educa- 
tion will be offered in the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1925. Among these courses are: 
Intramural Athletics, Officiating in Ath- 
letics, Tumbling, Pyramids and Stunts, 
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The History of Physical Education, Or- 
ganization and Administration of Play, 
Recreation and Leisure Time Programs, 
Organization and Supervision of Health 
Education, Health Teaching in Secon- 
dary Schools and Colleges, The Direc- 
torship of Athletics in School and Col- 
lege, Athletic Activities in Public Schools, 
Physical Education in College and Uni- 
versity. Mr. J. B. Nash, of the Oakland 
schools; Mr. H. E. Scott and Mr. Del- 
bert Oberteuffer, of the University of 
Oregon; Mr. E. C. Prugh, of Antioch 
College; Mr. James G. Bliss, of Miami 
University ; Mr. W. L. Hughes, of Ober- 
lin College; Mr. E. J. Hickox, of Spring- 
field Y. M. C. A. College; are new in- 
structors for the summer. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Professor W. C. Bagley has spent 
some time in California where he as- 
sisted in setting up the organization for 
the elementary curriculum study which 
he is conducting in that state and which 
is being financed by the Commonwealth 
Fund. 





A study of the total service load of 
instructors in normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges is being made for the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Surveys of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, of which Professor E. S. Even- 
den is a member. Mr. L. B. McMullen, 
president of the State Normal School 
at Flagstaff, Arizona, and associate in 
normal school education at Teachers 
College for the current year, is making 
the investigation for the committee. 





The Survey of the Normal Schools of 
Pennsylvania, in which Professor Bag- 
ley and Professor Evenden have both 
participated, has been completed and 
final report will be made soon to Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, at whose request the 
study was made. 





Mr. E. A. Cross, dean of the State 
Teachers College at Greeley, Colorado, 
has resumed his work there after spend- 
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ing the summer in Europe. Dean Cross 
recently completed his work for the 
Doctor’s degree at Teachers College. 





Mr. N. H. Dearborn is conducting a 
research study under the direction of 
the Commonwealth Fund to discover 
the status of the social sciences in nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges. Mr. 
Dearborn has been director of training 
at the State Normal School at Oswego, 
New York, and is now doing graduate 
work in Teachers College for his Doc- 
tor’s degree. 





Professor Evenden recently addressed 
the State Teachers Association at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, speaking before 
the general session on “Objectives in 
the National Education Association” 
and before the grammar grade section 
on “The Class Room Teacher and Edu; 
cational Experimentation.” 

Professor Thomas Alexander returned 
recently from a trip to North Carolina 
where he visited the normal schools at 
Boone and Cullowhee. Professor Alex- 
ander is coéperating with the State Edu- 
cation Department of North Carolina 
with reference to the problems of teach- 
er training in the state, and the pos- 
sible establishment of additional schools. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Among the new books recently writ- 
ten by members of the Horace Mann 
staff is Peggy Stories, by Miss Mildred 
Batchelder, teacher of the second grade. 
It is published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 





Miss Mary R. Lewis, teacher of the 
third grade, recently spoke before the 
Maine State Teachers’ Association at 
Bangor. In connection with her ad- 
dresses Miss Lewis also taught a dem- 
onstration class. 





Mr. Henry Pearson, principal of the 
Horace Mann School, is giving a course 
on Primary Methods to the teachers of 
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Scranton, Pa. In connection with this 
course Miss Jean Betzner, teacher of 
the first grade, has given a lecture deal- 
ing with the practical problems of pri- 
mary reading. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Recent visitors to the School include: 
Miss Mira Tsuchiya, Commissioner of 
Education of Osaka, and instructor in 
the Jisshu Girls’ High School, Nishiku, 
Japan; Mr. Iy. M. Hdez. Cabrera, civil 
engineer, Mexico City; Mr. C. Chin, 
State Department of Education, Kiang- 
si, China; Mr. M. G. Bailey, of the 
Schools of Peterborough, England; Miss 
Alice M. Ashley, Edgbaster High School, 
Birmingham, England; Mr. I. Kimo- 
sheta, Secretary of Home Affairs, Ja- 
pan; Mr. Satzananda Roy, of the Ki 
shul Academy, Calcutta, India; Sir 
Frank Heath, formerly member of the 
Board of Education of England and 
Wales; Miss Lillian E. Rogers, Friends 
School, Philadelphia; Miss Anna C. Lee, 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia; 
Miss Alice A. Knox, Greenwich Acad- 
emy, Greenwich, Conn.; Miss Lucille 
Hebel, Indiana University; Mr. A. A. 
Rudolph, Supervisor of Elementary In- 
dustrial Education, Philadelphia; Miss 
Amy Bowman, University of Utah; 
Miss Frances W. Satterlee, Rock Springs, 
Wyoming; Mrs. Alice R. Norton, San 
Francisco School Department; Miss Nell 
R. Anderson, Francis Scott Key School, 
Baltimore, Md.; Miss Mary Connell, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa.; 
Miss Frances M. Lester, Training Work 
in M. E. Church, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Miss Margaret E. Noonan, of the New 
York University. A group from the 
College, under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Pintner, made special 
observations of the work of the Junior 
High School English. 





Recent publications include “Making 
a Play City,” Progressive Education 
Quarterly, by Katharine L. Keelor; 
“Building a Course in the Social Studies 
for the Junior High School,” Historical 
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Outlook, November, by Daniel C. 
Knowlton; A Book of Practice Exer- 
cises in Map Location to accompany 
the seventh grade series of Social Study 
Pamphlets, by H. O. Rugg and J. A. 
Hockett. 





New bulletins now in press or soon to 
be published are: Summer Activities as 
Related to School Work, prepared by 
members of the elementary school staff; 
The Making of an Aquarium, by James 
S. Tippett; Field Work in Relation to 
Class Work, by Charles W. Finley and 
James S. Tippett; Objection Studies in 
Map Location. by Harold Rugg, John 
Hockett and Emma Schweppe, pub- 
lished as No. 1 of the Social Science 
Monograph Series. 





A fund has been created, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the di- 
rector of the Lincoln School, which 
makes it possible to have two or three 
members of the staff study in Europe 
during the summer. It is understood 
that the members of the staff who will 
be sent this year will be those whose 
teaching and studies will be directly 
benefited. Arrangements have been 
made for Miss Emily Barnes, teacher of 
the sixth grade, and Mr. Daniel C. 
Knowlton, teacher of history, to be in 
Europe the coming summer, and it is 
also possible that one other teacher 
may have this opportunity. This privi- 
lege is keenly appreciated, especially 
since the person who makes it possible 
has in no way, up to the present, been 
associated with the support and man- 
agement of the Lincoln School. 


THE JULIUS AND ROSA SACHS 
PRIZE 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE DEAN OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A fund known as the Julius and Rosa 
Sachs Endowment Fund, and repre- 
senting a gift of $20,000 made to Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Sachs on the occasion 
of their Golden Wedding in 1924, has 
been established at Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, for the purpose of 
promoting, by a series of prizes, the 
progress of secondary education in the 
United States. 

Our secondary schools have, within 
the past few years, developed a posi- 
tion of extreme significance in the edu- 
cational life of the country. They are 
incorporating in the junior high school 
two years of the former elementary 
school and at the same time they are 
tending to embrace, through the junior 
college, the first two years of the usual 
college courses. In this way the greater 
part of adolescent school-life is coming 
to be included within the province of 
secondary instruction. 

A consideration of the scholarly at- 
tainments exhibited by teachers in the 
secondary schools of Europe, where the 
scope of the work is somewhat similar, 
discloses the fact that, as a rule, our 
teachers lack the background of knowl- 
edge and the breadth of view which 
are necessary in meeting these new con- 
ditions and in exerting a vital influence 
upon the youth of our country. To 
improve the instruction in our secon- 
dary schools and to increase the oppor- 
tunity for sound scholarship, the Sachs 
Endowment Fund offers, subject to the 
rules hereinafter set forth, a prize of 
one thousand dollars, payable in June, 
1926, for the best essay or treatise, 
approved by the committee, upon the 
following topic: 

The Promotion of Scholarship in the 
Teachers of the Secondary Schools of 
the United States. 

It is expected that the essay or trea- 
tise will contain practical suggestions 
as to the method of stimulating schol- 
arly efficiency and making it serviceable 
in the advance of secondary education. 

James E. Russett, Dean. 


CoMMITTEE 


Davin Eucene Smit, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, Chairman. To serve 
until October 1, 1929. 

Epwin E. Stosson, Science Service, 
Washington. To serve until October 1, 
1928. 
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Wim C. Bactey, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York. To serve until Octo- 
ber 1, 1927. 

Henry Ossorn Taytor, 135 East 66th 
Street, New York. To serve until Oc- 
tober 1, 1926. 

Jutrus Sacus, Teachers College, New 
York, Secretary. To serve until Octo- 
ber 1, 1925. 


RULES OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
AWARD 


1. The competition is open to all per- 
sons without restriction. 

2. All essays offered in competition 
must be typewritten and in the English 
language. 

3. A manuscript may be as brief as 
usual in an essay, say from five thou- 
sand to ten thousand words, or it may 
be sufficiently extended to form a book. 

4. All manuscripts must be in the 
hands of the Dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 
before February 1, 1926, and must be 
marked “For the Sachs Prize Commit- 
tee.” 

5. Each essay shall bear a fictitious 
name and shall be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope bearing the same name 
on the outside and containing the real 
name and the address of the author. 
These envelopes shall be kept in the 
office of the Dean, and none shall be 
opened until after the decision as to the 
award. 

6. The name of no competitor shall 
be made public without his consent, ex- 
cept in the case of the winner of the 
prize. 

7. The name of the winner of the 
prize shall be announced at the Com- 
mencement Exercises of Columbia Uni- 
versity in June, 1926. 


8. In case no manuscript is judged by 
the Committee to be of sufficiently high 
standard to justify the award, no prize 
shall be given. 

9. The Committee reserves for Teach- 
ers College the right to publish in any 
way that seems best the manuscript for 
which the prize is awarded, but it does 
not agree in advance to undertake such 
publication. The College desires, héw- 
ever, to give the widest possible circu- 
lation to such essay or book and hopes 
to issue it at as near cost as circum- 
stances permit. It is expected that 
any income from sales beyond the cost 
of printing and distributing will be 
awarded to the author. 

10. The Committee also reserves the 
right to ascertain the names of the au- 
thors of manuscripts of special merit, 
other than the one receiving the prize, 
for the purpose of publication of the 
essays, in whole or in part, with the 
consent of the writers. 

11. Manuscripts will be returned to 
the writers only upon request, accom- 
panied by an addressed and stamped 
envelope. The request must reach the 
Dean of Teachers College before June 
15, 1926, and may, if desired, be made 
with the use of the fictitious name. 

Copies of this announcement of the 
Sachs Prize may be obtained by apply- 
ing to the Dean of Teachers College, 
525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


THE NAOMI NORSWORTHY 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


In the Alumni Activities section of 
this number of The Record, on page §25, 
there is a brief statement concerning the 
Naomi Norsworthy Scholarship Fund. 
This will be of interest to the readers 
of this section as well. 
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THE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Dr. Grorce H. Reavis, Dean, School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1st Vice-President: Dr. Fannie W. Duwn, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College. 

2nd Vice-President: Miss Lit1an Hupson, Assistant Professor of Nursing Edu- 
cation, Teachers College. 

Recording Secretary: Miss AGNes Burke, Instructor, Kindergarten Education, 
Teachers College. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss Epvirn E. Swan, Executive Secretary, Student 
Organizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynoxps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers 
College. 

Members-at-Large: Dr. Epwarp S. Evenpen, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College. 
Mr. FRANK PIcKELL, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 
Miss M. Annie GRACE, 300 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Alumni Trustees: Dr. Epwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Miss Roxana STEELE, Director of Training of Supervisors, Western 
State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. 


Address all communications to Rotto G. Reynoxps, Field Secretary, 
Teachers College, New York City. 





VOTE FOR ALUMNI TRUSTEE AND ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


The list of nominees for the offices of Alumni Trustee (woman), Presi- 
dent, Second Vice-President, Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary, will 
be published in the March issue of Tue Recorp. No individual ballots will 
be sent. Fill out the blanks provided in THe Recorp, sign and forward 
them to the Corresponding Secretary of the Alumni Association, 525 W. 
120th St., New York City. 
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HOME-COMING DAY 


A home-coming day will be held on Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12, at 
which time it is hoped that many of the alumni may find an opportunity to 
come back and visit at the College. A Get-Together meeting has been 
arranged with a general program to be held in the Horace Mann A uditorium 
at 2:30 P.M. 


PROGRAM 
ALUMNI GeEtT-TOGETHER 
Thursday, February 12, 1925 


12:00-1:45 P.M. 
ALUMNI COUNCIL LUNCHEON, MEN’S FACULTY CLUB 


2:00-2:30 P.M. 


BUSINESS MEETING, HORACE MANN AUDITORIUM 
Report of Miss Roxanna Steele, Retiring Alumni Trustee 
Report of Field Secretary 


2:30-4:00 P.M. 


GENERAL MEETING, HORACE MANN AUDITORIUM 
Addresses: 

The Nation-wide Interest in the Elementary School Curriculum, 
Dr. Edwin C. Broome. 

The Teachers College Bureau of Elementary Curriculum Research, 
Miss Florence Stratemeyer. 

Some Recent Tendencies in European Education, Professor I. L. 
Kandel. 

Some Practical Aspects of Curriculum Construction, Professor Milo B. 
Hillegas. 

4:30-6:00 P.M. 


DEAN’S RECEPTION, KINDERGARTEN ROOM 


Dean and Mrs. Russell will receive informally the officers of Teachers 
College, the alumni, graduate and senior students and their friends. 


ALUMNI PROGRAM OF NURSING EDUCATION GROUP 


The Nursing Education Department is arranging a program for a morn- 
ing session, 10:00 A.M. to 12:30 M. on “Needed Adjustments in the Nursing 
Curriculum.” Miss Nutting, Miss Goodrich, Dr. Snedden and others are 
expected to speak. In the evening the Alumnz of the Nursing Education 
Department will have a dinner, with informal talks by a number of 
members. 











TEACHERS COLLEGE DINNER AT _ tional Education Assocation will be held 
CINCINNATI ON FEBRUARY 25 in the roof ballroom of the Gibson Hotel 

The annual Teaches College Dinner in at 6.30 P.M., February 25. If you are 
connection with the meeting of the De- to attend the meeting you will surely 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- want to include this dinner. 
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Dr. George D. Strayer announces an 
interesting program, when Dean Russell 
will tell of the work of Teachers College 
for the past year, an unusual, history- 
making year, and of plans for its future 
development. Faculty members and 
alumni will make brief addresses. 

Your friends from all parts of the 
United States are coming to Cincinnati. 
Besides meeting them again, you will 
want to greet the many members of the 
Teachers College faculty who will be 
present. 

In other years, late reservations could 
not always be taken care of. Make 
your reservation immediately. The 
tickets are $2.50. Send your check to 
George D. Strayer, Teachers College, 
New York City. 


MARYLAND TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CLUB 


Ninety-six members and friends of the 
Teachers College Club of Maryland 
held their annual reunion and dinner on 
Friday evening, November 28, at the 
Rennert Hotel in Baltimore. 

After half an hour of singing, under 
the direction of Mrs. Henrietta Baker 
Low, with the assistance of Mrs. Frank- 
lin Onion and an orchestra, the Club 
had the opportunity of hearing its 
guests from Teachers College, Professor 
William H. Kirkpatrick and Professor 
J. Montgomery Gambrill. 

Miss Lida Lee Tall, president of the 
club, introduced Professor Kilpatrick, 
who gave an account of recent changes 
at Teachers College. Among these he 
mentioned the culmination of plans 
made by Professor Farnsworth for co- 
operation between the Damrosch Insti- 
tute of Musical Art and Teachers Col- 
lege in the training of teachers of mu- 
sic; how the loss of enrollment due to 
the abandonment of courses for second 
year students in the School of Practical 
Arts has been more than counterbal- 
anced by the increase in the number of 
graduate students; the new library and 
cafeteria; the purchase of the sawdust 
man’s house and its conversion into a 
place for the study of problems of the 
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young child; the wider usefulness of 
the College through research made pos- 
sible by the subsidies from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Fund and _ the 
Rockefeller Foundation; and some of 
the many activities of the International 
Institute. He told of the necessity of 
giving up the wooded portion of the 
Columbia campus to make way for two 
new buildings needed for the ever-in- 
creasing enrollment, which creates a 
constant problem and makes the uni- 
versity a sufferer from growing pains. 

Miss Tall then introduced Professor 
Gambrill by telling of his contribution 
to the growth of a fine professional 
spirit in Maryland through the Atlantic 
Educational Journal, the promotion of 
the Educational Society in Baltimore, 
and of his assistance in bringing about 
the survey of the Maryland schools in 
1916 by the General Education Board. 
She welcomed him back to his home. 
Professor Gambrill responded by assert- 
ing his happiness on being back in Mary- 
land, which is a truly interesting state, 
with a history, tradition, and present 
position of which one may well be 
proud. He then told of his interest in 
professionalized subject matter courses, 
in which the emphasis is on what to 
teach, as well as how to teach. In con- 
nection with the socialized recitation, 
he stated that a teacher who knows 
nothing of society and the social sci- 
ences can not know how to socialize her 
work. 

Miss Tall called upon Mr. E. Clarke 
Fountaine to represent the members of 
the club in stating what Teachers Col- 
lege has meant to Maryland teachers. 
Mr. Fountaine enlarged upon the idea 
that through the College the social and 
professional equipment and the person- 
ality of those teachers who had some- 
thing to start with has grown and 
changed for the better. He emphasized 
the need for sympathetic, progressive 
men and women in the teaching profes- 
sion, who will be able to make an im- 
pression on the rural sections of the 
state and help them to a more forward- 
looking point of view. 
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The following telegram was sent to 
Dean Russell: 


One hundred Alumni are keeping the 
home fires burning here tonight. Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick and Professor Gambrill 
are our guests. May this year at the 
College bring greater progress and suc- 
cess than ever before and so may your 
satisfaction in the great work grow. 

Tue MaryLanp ALUMNI. 


The report of the committee (Miss 
North, Miss Grace and Miss Stella 
Brown) appointed by Miss Tall to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year 
was adopted. Mr. M. S. H. Unger was 
elected president, and Miss Bessie C. 
Stearns, secretary-treasurer. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 


MISSOURI TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CLUB 


The banquet of the Missouri State 
Association of Teachers College Alumni 
is one of the most attractive features of 
the state teachers meeting. It was held 
Thursday evening, November 13, on 
the roof garden of the new Kansas City 
Club. Over two hundred former stu- 
dents were present. 

At the speakers’ table were the guests 
of honor, Dr. Thomas Briggs and Dr. 
Jesse Williams of Teachers College, Su- 
perintendent Fred Hunter of Oakland, 
California, the state and local officers, 
superintendents of the St. Louis and 
Kansas City schools, and the president 
of the Kansas City Board of Education. 

Greetings were extended by Superin- 
tendent Maddox of the St. Louis 
schools, president of the Missouri Teach- 
ers Convention, and by Mr. Diemer, 
president of the local association of 
State Teachers College Alumni. 

Miss Mary Pennell, assistant super- 
intendent of schools of Kansas City, 
who is president of the club, was toast- 
mistress. In introducing the speakers, 
she played on their Christian names and 
so gave herself a delightful opportunity 
for good stories and a humorous ex- 
cursion into the history of past great 
Fredericks, Thomases and Jesses. Miss 
Pennell is a toastmistress worthy of a 
Teachers College banquet. 


Superintendent Hunter, the first 
speaker, talked earnestly on the subject 
of character building and told some of 
the specific ways in which Oakland is 
attempting it. He gave as one instance 
how the students of a certain district 
have taken over the financing and 
care of the nursery children of a foreign 
wharf district. Surely the coming citi- 
zens of this California city are learning 
the meaning of codperation and service. 
Mr. Hunter’s message was definitely 
helpful and inspiring. 

The second speaker was Dr. Williams, 
who scarcely needed to tell that he had 
been golfing that afternoon. That 
breezy after-dinner speech was direct 
from the Meadowbrook links. As he 
told us of the goings and doings of the 
students at Teachers College, who were 
trying to “make the most of their year 
in New York,” each one recognized the 
pictures and gleefully recalled his own 
New York days—and nights. 

Dr. Briggs next “personally con- 
ducted” the party to 120th Street and 
chatted with them about the roomy new 
library, the handsome new International 
House, and the passing away of one of 
the old landmarks on 120th Street. He 
told fascinating stories of Dr. Monroe’s 
experiences in the Far and Near East 
surveys, and succeeded in making all 
genuinely homesick for Teache:: Col- 
lege. 

Through the evening, Miss Madeline 
Farley of Kansas City, as song leader, 
persuaded every one that he could sing 
—at least if the songs were Teachers 
College songs. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: President, Mr. Robert St. 
Clair, St. Louis; First Vice-President, 
Dean M. T. Neal, Columbia; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. O. L. Houtz, War- 
rensburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Alma Fletcher, St. Louis. 


THE NAOMI NORSWORTHY 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Early in 1917 there arrived in the 
Dean’s mail the first contribution to 
what the donor took for granted would 
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be immediately established, namely, a 
memorial fund for our beloved friend, 
Professor Naomi Norsworthy, who had 
then so recently passed away. With- 
out any definite promotion, especially 
during the years of the duration of the 
war, this fund has quietly grown and 
accumulated until now it has reached 
the sum of $4700. The committee feels 
that the time has come to utilize this 
capital to establish a scholarship open 
to men or women doing research work 
in education. To this end we are re- 
minding the alumni of Teachers College 
of the existence of this fund. At pres- 
ent, the income therefrom would serve 
a Research Scholar for one semester 
only. A total of $7000 would be re- 
quired to rank this as a full Research 
Scholarship, with an available income 
of $350 more if it is to be considered 
a Fellowship. We hope that the first 
of the annual awards may be made for 
the academic year 1925-26, and are 
therefore asking if there are not many 
of Miss Norsworthy’s students and as- 
sociates who would be glad to have a 
share in recording their appreciation of 
her work in Teachers College from 1901 
to 1916, and their memory of her per- 
sonality, by sending in a contribution 
now. Will those who read this notice 
please tell other alumni, who may not 
see it; and will the local Teachers Col- 
lege clubs bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of their members? Pledge cards 
may be obtained by writing to the Na- 
omi Norsworthy Scholarship Committee. 
Checks or money orders should be made 
payable to the Treasurer of Teachers 
College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 
Mary T. WHItLey. 


NEWS NOTES FROM AFAR 


Professor George Sakellarion, of 
Athens, Greece, has just published his 
second book, entitled Contributions to 
Greek Education. It deals primarily 
with the demands of the new Greek 
democracy. Among the topics treated 
are the method of the socialized recita- 
tion and new type examinations as ap- 
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plied to the Greek situation, measure. 
ments and statistical methods. It jn. 
cludes an investigation made at the 
Greek-American Institute of New York 
by Professor Sakellarion in 1923. 

The Girls College, Ewka Hakting, in 
Seoul, Korea, of which Miss Alice Ap. 
penzellar, M.A. 1922, is principal and 
Miss Hulburt, a former student of 
Teachers College, a staff member, gradu- 
ated five kindergarten normal students, 
and from the kindergarten school itself 
forty-three received diplomas. Miss E, 
M. Van Fleet and Miss Jeannette Wal- 
ter, teachers in this school, are studying 
at Teachers College this year. 

Ram Chandra Chakrabatery has re- 
turned to Calcutta, India. 

Miss Jean Macpherson, BS. 1920, 
spent her vacation in Peitaho, China, and 
reports that owing to the floods the 
“Blue Express rolled along on tracks 
which were raised on an embankment. 
Off to both sides was deep water as far 
as one could see, with a house or trees 
protruding here and there.” She has re- 
turned to her work at True Light Mid- 
die School, Canton, where she is build- 
ing up a strong practical arts depart- 
ment. 

Miss Mary Lovett, M.A. 1901, writes 
from Gouderbal, Kashmir, that she is 
placed in charge of the educational de- 
partment of Rabba Girls’ School, of 
Fatehgoob, United Provinces, India, 
where about two hundred girls of high 
school age were enrolled last year. These 
girls take the Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
examinations, and since Miss Lovett has 
been in the school only one girl has 
failed in the Government examinations, 
and there has been no failure at all since 
1915. Almost every year one or more 
girls has received a Government Scholar- 
ship awarded to the highest twenty in 
the whole province. 

Miss Alice Gregg, of Auking, China, 
who is supervisor of schools in Anhwei 
Province, writes of a thrilling night dur- 
ing her last visit to the country districts, 
when bandits were within a few feet of 
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her. Since then her visits to the country 
have been indefinitely postponed. 

Miss Evelyn Speiden, of Huchow, 
China, is working out a nature study 
course with children of the first six 
grades. She says: “Very little is being 
done along that line in China for so few 
foreigners seem to have any preparation 
for it, and any Chinese teachers we can 
get have absolutely none. So I have 
been working out the courses with one 
of our young teachers, teaching her 
while she does the teaching of the chil- 
dren.” 

Miss Frances Wilson, superintendent 
of the Sleeper Davis Hospital, Peking, 
China, writes that they have built, fur- 
nished and moved into a new dispensary 
building, and that the Nurses School has 
moved into its own building. The 
courses in practical dietetics, housekeep- 
ing and laundry are proving most 
popular. 

Miss Anna Haaland, a student in 
nursing and health at Teachers College, 
1920-1921, writes from Tungping, Ho- 
nau Province, China: “It has been a 
rather strenuous year with all the fright 
of being robbed and taken away into 
the mountains. Of course we are not 
free from that fright here either. We 
had quite an exciting time the other day. 
A messenger came from the nearest vil- 
lage telling us that sixty robbers had ar- 
rived and intended to come here to ex- 
tort money from us. The missionaries 
had to take turns keeping watch at 
night. Finally another message came 
telling us that a troop of soldiers had 
arrived to protect the place.” Neverthe- 
less, at the end of the summer Miss Haa- 
land returned to her work—the only 
foreigner in the place—and writes: “I 
never feel one bit lonesome—alone here. 
The Chinese fellow-workers are all so 
kind.” 

Miss M. Tamura was married re- 
cently to Mr. K. Oishi of Columbia, and 
they are living in Meguro, a suburb of 
Tokyo. 

Miss Fukuoka is head of the work- 
house of the agriculture and commerce 
department of the city of Tokyo, and is 
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also professor in the Women’s Practice 
School of Tokyo. 

Dr. Tomi Wada, assistant professor in 
the department of psychiatry, Kiushu 
Imperial University, Fukuoka, Japan, 
has published the results of her research 
work on nervous disorders of the stom- 
ach. 

Miss Clara D. Loomis, of Yokohama, 
reports that though practically all the 
buildings of her school were destroyed 
by the earthquake, they were able to 
keep and graduate a class of twenty stu- 
dents in March. Two small portable 
houses and a large portable school 
house had been set up by April 1, making 
it possible to reopen again on April 11 
for their full number of students. 

Mr. J. Victor Martin has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of ad- 
ministration in the Institute for Research 
in English Teaching of the Department 
of Education, “okyo. 

Mr. Mason Olcott has announced his 
engagement to Miss Eleanor Gibbons, 
principal of the Presbyterian High 
School at Kolhapur, south of Bombay, 
in Southwest India. Mr. Olcott has 
been revising his Doctor’s thesis on Vil- 
lage Schools in India and writes that the 
Association Press of Calcutta has agreed 
to publish it. He also writes that the 
Arcot Mission has handed over its func- 
tions to the Arcot Assembly which is 
organized under four boards—evange- 
listic, educational, medical and economic, 
and includes as many natives as mis- 
sionaries—a real step toward codépera- 
tion. 

Miss Olive Reddick, A.M. 1921, writes 
that six of the new buildings for Isa- 
bella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India, 
are completed and in use. The College 
has opened a graduate department in 
education, to which students who al- 
ready hold a B.A. and wish to pursue 
work leading to a diploma as teacher 
are eligible. Miss Elizabeth Moore, a 
student at Teachers College, 1923-1924, 
is in charge of this department while 
Miss Reddick offers a course which, as 
she writes, “looks like passing on as 
much of Dr. Kilpatrick as I am able.” 
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The courses are modelled on those of the 
Allahabad University, and, when ex- 
tended to two years, lead to a degree. 

Miss Janie M. Kinney, A.M. 1922, is 
back at her post at the Girls High 
School, Tamsui, Formosa. 

The following Teachers College alumni 
are teaching or are engaged in public 
health work in Manila, P. I.: Miss Ce- 
sarea Tan, Miss Enriqueta Macaraig, 
Miss Alberta Cabanos, Miss Emilia 
Malabanan, Miss Paciencia Cornista, 
Miss Josefa Abaya, Miss Socorro Sala- 
manoa, Miss Tomasa Goduco, Miss 
Brigida Garcia, Mr. Leodegario Victo- 
rino, Mr. Florentino Cayco, Mr. Gre- 
gorio Lardizabal, Mr. Isidoro Panlasi- 
qui, Mr. Cecilio Putong, Mr. Fortuna- 
tode Veyra, Mr. Vicente Garcia, Dr. 
Fernando V. Bermejo, Mr. Gabino Ta- 
bunar. 


ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 
RECENTLY REPORTED 


The following alumni appointments 
have been reported by the Bureau of 
Educational Service: 


Hawkins, Julia Lee—Dean of women, 
Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Okla. 

Haynes, Laura E.—Head of psychology 
department, Mississippi State Teach- 
ers College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Haynes, Wilma D.—Director of physi- 
cal education, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Hays, Emily—Instructor in foods and 
household chemistry, Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Healy, Daty B.—Instructor in fine arts, 
State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas. 

Heil, Fritz—Principal of 
school, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Helliwell, Charles H=—Teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Leonardo, 
N. J. 

Hemlepp, Emma T.—Teacher of geog- 
raphy and supervisor of teacher 
training, State Teachers College, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Henning, Margaret—Teacher of Eng- 


grammar 
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lish, history, and mathematics, High 
School, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Hershberger, L. G.—Teacher of his. 
tory and English, Church Farm 
School, Glen Loch, Pa. 

Hess, Helen—First and second grade 
critic, State Normal School, Platte- 
ville, Wis. 

Hickman, Joseph N. K.—Professor of 
education, State University of New 
Jersey, New Brunswick, N. J. 

High, Leon—Principal of Luther L., 
Wright High School, Ironwood, Mich. 

Hillhouse, Ruth—Critic of second 
grade, East Carolina State Teachers 
College, Greenville, N. C. 

Hinn, Alene T.—Assistant professor of 
clothing, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Hitchcock, Helen—Teacher of Latin, 
High School, Caldwell, N. J. 

Hix, Carrie V.—Primary teacher, Ruff- 
ner School, Richmond, Va. 

Hofacker, Erick—lInstructor in Ger- 
man, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Hoffman, Helen C.—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Chatham-Episcopal Institute, 
Chatham, Va. 

Holaday, Hester P.—Teacher of foods, 
Skinner School, Denver, Colo. 

Holland, M. C.—Instructor in French, 
Miss Masters’ School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y. 

Hollingsworth, H. T.—Teacher of gen- 
eral science and chemistry, High 
School, Leonardo, N. J. 

Holton, Grace—Director of art de- 
partment, Girls’ Vocational School, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Hook, Lucyle—Head of expression de- 
partment, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Ala. 

Howe, Carlton D.—Supervising prin- 
cipal, Junior-Senior High School, 
Adams, Mass. : 

Hartley, J. Christine—General science, 
Austin High School, Chicago, IIl. 

Hartman, Hazel—Instructor in costume 


design, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 
Hartman, C. Margaret—Teacher of 


seventh grade, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Humfeld, Fannie Q-—Social worker, 
Grace Chapel Parish House, New 
York City. 

Hummel, Tonn—Professor of German, 
history of philosophy and Latin, 
Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 

Humphreys, Agnes R.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Constantinople Woman’s Col- 
lege, Constantinople, Turkey. 

Hunter, Kathryn—County home dem- 
onstration agent, Morris County, 
N. J. 

Hyde, Richard E.—Head of English 
department, High School, Mullens, 
West Va. 

Hyslip, Beatrice F.—Teacher of his- 
tory, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Ingalls, Ida—lInstructor in clothing, 
State Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N. D. 


Jackson, Mrs. George—Assistant to 
Dean, Colonial School for Girls, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jacobs, Mary C.—Head of kindergar- 
ten-primary department, Ashley Hall, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Jeffries, Frances E.—Teacher of his- 
tory, Junior High School, Ashland, 


Ky. 
Johnson, Florence L.—Teacher of 
history, High School, Cleveland 


Heights, Ohio. 

Johnson, Grace—Teacher of French, 
High School, Beaver, Pa. 

Johnson, Helen L.—Director of home 
economics service, Joint Coffee Trade 
Publicity Committee, New York City. 

Johnson, Mary E.—Instructor in foods 
and nutrition, Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Jones, Alice T.—Cafeteria director, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Jones, Harriette—Assistant director of 
Research Laboratory, Hoover Vacu- 
um Cleaner Co., North Canton, Ohio. 

Jones, Juanita A—Critic teacher, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Jones, Katherine P.—Interior decora- 
tor, Fisher Furniture Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 


Jordan, Mrs. Louise—Assistant profes 
sor, clothing and textiles, College of 
Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 

Joslin, Mary A.—Instructor in methods 
and subject matter, Teacher Train- 
ing School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kaiser, Helen—Teacher of fine arts, 
Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Kay, Helen B.—Instructor in house- 
hold arts, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 

Keen, Mrs. Helen—Instructor in mu- 
sic, Friends Select School, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Keller, Lucy W.—aAssistant dietitian, 
Women’s City Club, New York City. 

Kenney, Mary E.—Teacher of history, 
High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Kerr, Sara—Home demonstration agent, 
state of New Mexico. 

King, Jessie M.—Training class teacher, 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Kirsch, Lewis D—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Kearney, Nebr. 

Klein, Anita—Instructor in Greek, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Knight, Emma—Lunch room manager, 
Maple Grove Tea Room, New York. 

Koegl, Mary T.—Teacher of Ger- 
man and French, South Side High 
School, Newark, N. J. 

Krackowizer, Alice A.—Rural super- 
visor, La Grange, Ind. 

Krout, Ida W.—Fifth and sixth grade 
teacher, Grantwood, N. J. 

Kuehlthau, Ella—Dietitian and practice 
home director, Mooseheart, Ill. 





Lacy, Edith—Field agent in home eco- 
nomics, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Ladeveze, Victor—Reference librarian, 
New York University, New York 
City. 

Lane, Anne M.—Dean of girls, North 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lanz, Mrs. Muriel—Teacher of voca- 
tional English, Lincoln School, Los 

Angeles, Calif. 

Larrick, Mrs. Flora L.—Instructor in 
cookery, East Carolina State Teach- 
ers College, Greenville, N. C. 
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Larson, Emil L.—Assistant professor of 
education, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Lawing, J. Leslie—Teacher of biology, 
Central High School, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Leahy, Alice M.—Psychiatric social 
worker, Minneapolis Child Guidance 
Clinic, Minneapolis, Minn. 

LeCates, Marie—Teacher of general 
science, Junior High School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Lecklider, Mary O—Teacher of art, 
High School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Leland, Marian E—Teacher of art, 
Creston Junior High School, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Lehman, Mrs. Helen B.—Sixth grade 
teacher, Barnard School, New York 
City. 

Lemmon, Roma F.—Local director of 
Girl Scouts, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lewis, Alice F—Instructor in physical 
education, Peace Institute, Raleigh, 
x <. 

Liegey, Helene—Teacher of Spanish, 
High School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Loomis, Martha A.—Kindergarten-first 
grade teacher, Ridgefield, N. J. 

Lott, Mamie O.—Critic teacher, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Lotz, Elsa—Religious education, First 
Church of Christ, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Lowman, LaGreta B.—First assistant 
director, Residence Halls, State Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

Luttrell, C. J. W.—Principal of High 
School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


MacCornack, Alice M.—Teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Portland, 
Me. 

MacDowell, Twila—Teacher of English, 
Public Schools, Johnstown, Pa. 

MacFarlane, A. 3B —Instructor in 
manual training, Columbia Grammar 
School, New York City. 

MacGowan, Catherine—Physical direc- 
tor, Public Schools, Ardmore, Pa. 

McCammon, Lucy—Director of physi- 
cal education, Y. W. C. A., Kansas 

City, Mo. 
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McCaul, Margaret E.—Supervisor of 
practice teaching and _ instruction, 
Kansas City Teachers College, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

McCormick, Mrs. Esther—Assistant in 
foods, International House, New 
York City. 

McElroy, Maud Agnes—Teacher of 
English, Miss Schoonmaker’s School, 
New York City. 

McGraw, Myrtle B—Teacher of High 
School subjects, Aibonito Continua- 
tion School, Aibonito, Porto Rico. 

McKernan, Wm. T.—Teacher of French 
and history, High School, Wood- 
ridge, N. Y. 

McMeen, Ruth—Fourth grade critic, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

McQuarrie, T. W.—Assistant professor 
of education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mack, Russell H.—Teacher of social 
science, High School, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Maloy, Susie L.—Teacher of industrial 
arts, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mangold, Pearl—Special teacher of 
drawing, Elementary School, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

Manson, Anne E.—Director of nursery 
school, Greenwich House, New York 
City. 

Maplesden, Inez—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, Public Schools, East Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Marine, Edith L.—Instructor in depart- 
ment of education, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Marsh, Lucile—Instructor in spoken 
English and dancing, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Marshall, E. P.—Director of physical 
education, High School, Great Neck, 
i. & 

Mather, Florence—Dietitian, Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Mather, Stella—State home demon- 
stration leader, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Matson, Laura A.—Preceptress of 
School of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mattison, Ethel C.—Director of re- 
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ligious education, Y. W. C. A., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Maxwell, Iris—Teacher of home eco- 
nomics, High School, Bellevue, Pa. 
Mayfield, Alpha C.—Teacher of music, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 

Falls, Iowa. 

Medes, Elizabeth G-—Supervisor of 
art, Public Schools, Newton, N. J. 

Meredith, Alide—lInstructor in house- 
hold arts, Junior High School, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Merrill, Anne W.—Teacher of science 
and mathematics, High School, Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Meserve, Rachel T.—Instructor in 
foods and nutrition, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miller, Daryl B.—Teacher of mechan- 
ical drawing and general science, 
Hanford Joint Union High School, 
Hanford, Calif. 

Miller, Lois—Sixth grade teacher, Pub- 
lic Schools, East Orange, N. J. 

Mills, Lena I—Sixth grade critic 
teacher, State Normal School, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 

Mitchell, Kate M.—Elementary grade 
teacher, Springfield, Mass. 

Moen, Ella C.—Instructor in fine arts, 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. D 

Mohring, Elsie D—Supervisor of art, 
Public Schools, Bound Brook, N. J. 

Moore, Austin L.—Teacher of history 
and geography, McBurney School, 
New York City. 

Moore, Edith—Teacher of English, 
High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Moore, Elizabeth T.—Fourth grade 
critic, Practice School, Greenville, 
N. C. 

Morgan, Mary E.—Instructor in home 
economics education, State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Moyers, Grant T.—Principal, High 
School, Follansbee, West Va. 

Mudgett, Margaret—Teacher of fine 
arts, Public Schools, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Miller, Gladys C.—Teacher of English, 
High School, Kermit, West Va. 

Munro, Mary—Teacher of physical 
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education, High School, Elizabeth, 
m3. 

Murphy, Donald V.—lInstructor in 
public speaking, Boys High School, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Murray, S. Clifford—Teacher of Span- 
ish, High School, Camden, N. J. 


Neely, Ora—Instructor in __ history, 
High School, Camp Hill, Pa. 

Nelson, Gertrude C.—Teacher of voice, 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Newton, Catherine L.—TInstructor in 
foods and cookery, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga 

Neyhar, Helen §.—Director of re 
ligious education, First Methodist 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nichols, Edith M.—Supervisor of week 
day religious education, Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

Noles, Bessie V.—Manager of Club 
Lunch Room, Chamber of Commerce 
and Y. W. C. A., Richmond, Va. 

Nordgaard, Martin A—Professor and 
head of department of mathematics, 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 


Ogle, Gladys L.—Teacher of English 
and education, Bethel Woman’s Col 
lege, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

O'Keefe, Claudia—Critic teacher, Hy- 
annis State Normal School, Hyannis, 
Mass. 

O’Neil, Marion E.—Teacher of English 
Senior High School, Paterson, N. J 

Orr, Edna J.—Assistant Professor voca 
tional home economics education, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoin, 
Nebr. 

Osborn, M. Elizabeth—Teacher of Eng 
lish, St. Johnsbury Academy, St 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

Oxley, Ethyl V—Head of home eco- 
nomics department, University of Du- 
buque, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Palmer, Pansy—Teacher of English, 
Public School, New Bern, N. C. 
Palmer, Vivien M.—Supervisor of so- 
cial research, University of Chicago, 

Chicago, Ill. 
Parker, Edith T.—Director of general 
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and religious education, Y. W. C. A., 
Houston, Texas. 

Parker, Ethel Lee—Head of home eco- 
nomics department, Women’s Col- 
lege, Newark, Del. 

Partridge, Ruth—Teacher of English, 
High School, Oneida, N. Y. 

Payne, Esther—Instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Ethical Culture School, N. Y. 

Peene, Gertrude M.—Assistant techni- 
al director, Laboratory of American 


Trade Publishing Company, New 
York City 
Payne, Ruth M.—Instructor in indus- 


trial arts, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Payton, Vera—Teacher of history, High 
School, Easton, Pa. 

Perry, Eliza B-—Teacher of mathe- 
matics and social science, Junior 
High School, Franklin, N. J. 

Pessel, Anna M.—Teacher of English, 
High School, Belleville, Ill. 

Phelps, Ethelind M.—Teacher and su- 
pervisor of handwriting, State Nor- 
mal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Pinder, Lora—Instructor in textiles and 
clothing, Extension Department of 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

Poley, Helen—Teacher of English to 
foreigners, Emergency Committee, 
Mew York City. 

Porter, Martha P.—Teacher of second 
grade, Lincoln School, New York 
City. 

Portlock, Kineta—Manager of Men’s 
Commons, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Post, Ida B.—Professor of physical 
education, State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Powell, Ethel J.—Supervisor in train- 
ing school, Millersville Normal School, 
Millersville, Pa 

Powell, Hazel E—Supervisor of art, 
Public Schools, Uniontown, Pa. 

Powell, Ruth—Assistant to welfare di- 
rector, Teachers College, New York 
City. 

Powles, Marion D.—Girls’ physical di- 
rector, High School, Irvington, N. J. 

Pritchard, Helen—Girls’ adviser, East 
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High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Pusey, Edwin D.—Professor of educa- 
tion, Winthrop College, Rock Hil, 
= 


Queal, Lucy—Instructor in foods, Nor- 
mal School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rains, Blanche—Instructor in clothing, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Ranney, Edith—Associate professor of 
home economics, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Reed, Barron—Teacher of mathematics, 
Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Reed, Elsie—Extension work in home 
economics, Pennsylvania State Col- 

lege, State College, Pa. 

Reed, Ruth—Teacher of clothing, 
Junior High School, Phenix, Ariz. 
Reichart, Natalie—Instructor in physi- 
cal education, Washington State 
Teachers College, Pullman, Wash. 
Relyea, George L.—Teacher of manual 
training, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 
Reynolds, O. Edgar—-Head of depart- 
ment of education and psychology, 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 

Reynolds, Mary M.—Instructor in 
home economics, Piedmont College, 
Demorest, Ga. 

Rhyne, Lillian—Departmental teacher, 
Maywood, N. J. 

Rich, Stephen G.—Teacher of physics, 
Union Hill High School, Weehawken, 
N. J. 

Riebe, Evalyn H.—Instructor in depart- 
ment of manual arts, College of In- 
dustrial Arts, Denton, Tex. 

Ritchie, Victor W.—Teacher of French, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Robb, Cloyd P.—Principal, Washington 
Irving Elementary School, Ridgefield 
Park, N. J. 

Robbins, Edward—Professor of school 


administration, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 
Roberts, Blanche E.—Training of 


teachers in high school, Fennimore, 
Wis. 

Robinson, Virginia I—Teacher of cos- 
tume art and art structure, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 
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Rogers, Bertha—Instructor in foods, 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Rogers, Elizabeth N.—Head of Latin 
department, High School, Columbus, 
Ga. 

Rohn, Ross W.—Principal of Junior 
High School, Owensboro, Ky. 

Rolker, Edna—Supervisor of interme- 
diate grades, Public Schools, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Roome, Elizabeth—Supervising critic, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, 
Pa. 

Rooney, Mary C.—Physical director, 
College of Saint Teresa, Winona, 
Minn. 

Ross, Irma—Instructor in costume de- 
sign and dressmaking, Mechanics In- 
stitute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ross, Eleanore—Critic teacher, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Rowland, Elizabeth L.—Teacher of 
third grade, Miss Newiman’s School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Royer, Milton L.—Superintendent of 
Lake Township Schools, Hartville, 
Ohio. 

Rusby, Paul—Teacher of history and 
civics, High School, Linden, N. J. 
Russell, Olivia—Teacher of Spanish 
and history, High School, Lakewood, 

| aes 

Russo, Salvatore V. H.—Instructor in 
fine arts, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Ryland, Florence—Librarian, Public 
Schools, Richmond, Va. 


Sanborn, Isaranda—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Greenfield, Mass. 
Schlagenhauf, Ruth—Teacher of biol- 
ogy, Senior High School, Saginaw, 

Mich. 

Schuchard, G. C. L.—Instructor in 
German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Schutte, Nellie D.—Teacher of English, 
High School, Burnsville, West Va. 
Schwieger, Dorothy—Religious educa- 
tion and membership secretary, Y. 

W. C. A., St. Paul, Minn. 
Scott, Bessie—Occupational therapy, 


Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains, 
7 Es 

Scott, Lucy—Teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Port Neches, Tex. 

Scranton, Clara—Fourth grade teacher, 
Cliffside, N. J. 

Seeling, Martha — Kindergarten-first 
grade supervisor, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bemidji, Minn. 

Selden, Elizabeth—Instructor in ro- 
mance languages, Connecticut College 
for Women, New London, Conn. 

Sharpless, Annae—Teacher of science 
High School, Roselle, N. J. 

Shea, Catherine M.—Assistant teacher 
of English, High School, New York 
City. 

Sheffield, John P.—Superintendent of 
Schools, Cherryvale, Kans. 

Shelton, Frances—Teacher of history, 
High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Shultz, Katherine E.—Teacher of 
French, High School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Schultz, Louisa V—Teacher of Latin 


and French, High School, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 


Sigel, Mrs. Eleanor R—House direc- 
tor, Katherine Gibbs School, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Simpson, Ruth V.—Head of clothing 
department, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kans. 

Sinclair, Carrie C.—Assistant in physi- 
cal education, Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Ga. 

Sins, Lena—Teacher of art, Alcuin Pre- 
paratory School, New York City. 
Slawson, John—Research _ secretary, 
Federation of Jewish Charities, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Smeltzer, Clarence H.—Instructor in 
psychology, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith, Alda—Teacher of French and 
Latin, High School, Augusta, Kans. 

Smith, Edith J.—Physical director, 
State Normal School, Brockport, 
mm; & 

Smith, R. Eloise—Teacher of physical 
education, High School, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

Smith, Martha S.—Supervisor of art, 
Public Schools, Port Jervis, N. Y. 
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Smyer, Lois—Assistant Director of 
girls’ work, Christ Church, N. Y. 
Snyder, Charles A—Principal of High 
School, Cape May Court House, 

N. J. 

Somers, Grover T.—Professor of educa- 
tional psychology, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Spear, Abby J.—lInstructor in house- 
hold arts, Garland School of Home- 
making, Boston, Mass. 

Speiss, Florence—lInstructor in fine arts, 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, Ill. 
Spence, Ruth E.—Lecturer in psychol- 
ogy, Smith College, Northampton, 

Mass. 

Spencer, Jessie B.—Teacher of science, 
High School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Stanton, Mildred B.—Teacher of sixth 
grade, Passaic, N. J. 

Stearnes, R. C.—lInstructor in Latin, 
Marquand School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Steele, Ivy M.—Assistant psychologist, 
Child Welfare Department, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Steele, Stella E.—Instructor in home 
economics, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Stephan, Robert—Teacher of English, 
Roxboro School, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 

Stephens, Lucille—Instructor in oral 
English, Shorewood School, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Sterry, Allen W. H.—Principal of Gil- 
bert Bennett School, Georgetown, 
Conn. 

Stevens, B. A.—Assistant professor of 
education, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Stevens, Mrs. Marion H.—Teacher of 
Latin and French, Barnard School 
for Girls, New York City. 

Stewart, Alice—Assistant Secretary, 
International Institute, Brooklyn, 


; oe 
Stewart, Margaret A.—Instructor in 
domestic science, Miss Farmer’s 


School of Cookery, Boston, Mass. 
Stinson, Catherine F.—Supervisor of 
physical education, Great Neck, L. I. 
Stitzer, Gwendolyn — Kindergarten 


teacher, Cleveland Heights School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Stowell, Anne—Director of  coliege 
cafeteria, North West Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 

Strong, Helen M.—Teacher of art, 
Washington Junior High School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Strickler, Fred—Teacher of industrial 
arts, Lincoln School, New York City. 

Stuart, Byron D.—Head of history 
department, High School, Westfield, 
N. J. 

Summerell, Jane—dAssistant in English, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Swedelius, Mrs. Marie D.—Instructor in 
French, Lucy Cobb Institute, Athens, 
Ga. 

Sweeting, Marjorie A——Teacher of bio- 
logic sciences, Packer College Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sweetser, Harriet—Teacher of English, 
High School, Rutherford, N. J. 

Swenarton, Jane—Assistant professor of 
spoken English, Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Swetland, Ruth K.—Supervisor of mu- 
sic, Public Schools, Camp Hill, Pa. 


Talcott, Mabel H.—Teacher of his- 
tory and civics, High School, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Taylor, Grace A.—Director of educa- 
tional research, Westchester County 
Children’s Association, Mount Kisco, 
N. Y. 

Terry, Marion S.—Teacher of English, 
High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Thomas, Mary L.—Educational direc- 
tor, Y. W. C. A., Worcester, Mass. 

Thompson, Dora B.—General super- 
visor of grades, Public Schools, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Tierney, Katherine — Third grade 
teacher, Hathaway-Brown School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Turnbull, Pattie P—Third grade 
teacher, Public Schools, Scarsdale, 
N. ¥ 

Turner, Florence N.—Instructor in 
household arts, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Turner, Marion—Supervisor of inter- 
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mediate grades, Training School, 
State Teachers College, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Vail, Charles A.—Teacher of chemis- 
try and physics, High School, Ham- 
mondton, N. J. 

Vail, Mary B.—General assistant, Miss 
Farmer’s Cooking School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Valentine, W. A.—Intelligence testing, 
Education Department, New Zealand. 

Vander Mark, Parthenia—Substitute 
art teacher, Warren Street School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Van de Voort, Alice—Instructor in 
education, State College, Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Van Tuyl, Lucie May—Instructor in 
art, Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Van Verst, Virginia—Teacher of cloth- 
ing, High School, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

Vaughn, Eva G.—Principal of Senior 
High School, Century, Fla. 

Vichy, Claire Z.—Instructor in French, 
Ogontz School, Montgomery County, 
Pa. 


Wade, Ernest E.—Superintendent Mas- 
todon Township Schools, Alpha, 
Mich. 

Wade, Newman—Director of teacher 
training, State Normal School, Frost- 
burg, Md. 

Wagner, Ada M.—Instructor in geog- 
raphy and history, Cortland Normal 
School, Cortland, N. Y. 

Wagner, Viola E.—Assistant supervisor 
of practice, State Normal School, 
Glassboro, N. J. 

Walker, Helen M.—Assistant professor 
of teaching of mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Walser, Elizabeth—Teacher of kinder- 
garten, Birch-Wathen School, New 
York City. 

Ward, Lester J—Head of education 
department and director of training 
school, Southern State Normal 
School, Springfield, S. D. 

Warner, Mrs. Ellen Todd—Teacher of 
second grade, Cliffside Park School, 
Grantwood, N. J. 
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Warren, Gwendolyn—Teacher of home 
making, High School, Redondo 
Beach, Calif. 

Warren, Worcester—Assistant super- 
intendent, secondary education, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Washington, Kittie—Teacher of home 
economics, High School, Marlin, 
Texas. 

Waud, E. Joyce—Teacher of clothing, 
Mt. Diablo Union High School, 
Concord, Calif. 

Weidman, Blanche—Assistant house- 
keeper, Whittier Hall, Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Weir, Bertha L.—Teacher of seventh 
grade, Glen Rock, N. J. 

Welch, Jerome W.—Teacher of history 
and civics, New Jersey State Home 
for Boys, Jamesburg, N. J. 

Weldon, Dorothy—Stenography teach- 
er, College of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Wells, Eleanor—Dietitian, Dunedin 
Hospital, New Zealand. 

Whalen, May E.—Teacher of English, 
High School, Ludlow, Mass. 

Wheeler, Eleanor P.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Seward Park High School, New 
York City. 

White, Margaret L.—Supervisor of 
grades 1 to 6, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wickard, Hortense E.—Director of 
training, Van Slick and Horton, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Wight, Carolyn G—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, Junior High School, Great 
Neck, L. L. 

Wilcox, Geo. M.—Director of educa- 
tion, Near East Relief, Greece. 

Wightman, Susan Williams—Instruc- 
tor in Latin, Westover, Middlebury, 
Conn. 

Wilkins, Emma—dAssistant grade prin- 
cipal, Public Schools, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

Williams, Clara B.—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Women’s College of Alabama, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Williams, Martha H.—First grade critic, 
State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 

Williams, Jennie—Principal of Roose- 
velt Junior High School, Kansas 
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State Teachers 
Kans. 

Williams, Mary N.—Director of pri- 
mary education, Des Moines Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Willis, Wm. N—Principal of 
School, Reedville, Va. 

Wilkinson, Charlotte C.—Supervisor of 
art, Junior High School, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Wilson, Ethel G—Teacher of English, 
Public School, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Windhorst, Estelle L.—Assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Tex. 

Wise, Margaret C.—Grade teacher, 
Public Schools, Passaic, N. J. 


College, Emporia, 


High 
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Woelfel, Norman—Instructor 
and measurements, State 
School, Towson, Md. 

Woodbury, Doris, E.—Principal and 
teacher, Linola School, Morris- 
town, N. J. 

Woodfill, Gertrude—Third grade critic, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Wright, Florence E.—Instructor in de- 
sign and interior decoration, Minne- 
apolis School of Art, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Zeyher, Theo. M.—Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Lily, S. D. 

Ziegler, Anna M.—Instructor in sci- 
ences, Hackensack Hospital Training 
School, Hackensack, N. J. 
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